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ABSTRACT 


This study reports on the development, implementation 
and evaluation of an instructional module designed to teach 
essential communication skills in the affective domain to 
student-teachers. The module includes: lectures, group 
discussions, role-play, demonstrations, simulation activi- 
ties, micro-training workshops, independent Sly and 
readings. 

These elements were integrated and presented in a sys- 
tematic functional order. All written materials were con- 
tained in an instructional manual organized to provide an 
ongoing framework for class activities. In addition to 
relevant theoretical materials, preparatory materials for 
each class meeting, self-tests and assignments, the manual 
included a variety of observation instruments to be used 
as feedback for the practicing student-teacher. 

Two series of micro-training workshops were run. The 
first concentrated on the acquisition, development, and 
appropriate use of affective skills in a micro-counselling 
setting. The second focussed on the effective application 
of the skills in a micro-teaching situation. The subjects 
were 27 education students. The majority were holders of 
approved degrees returning to obtain a professional teaching 


certificate. The research design was as follows: an experi- 
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mental group of 15 students (three sub-groups), and a control 
group of 12 students (two sub-groups). All groups and sub- 
groups differed in terms of their exposure to the micro- 
training elements. 

The main data source consisted of a 15-minute lesson 
given prior to and following the formally-organized course. 
These data were evaluated by seven raters using a Teacher- 
Effectiveness instrument, consisting of cognitive-, affec- 
tive-, and overall-effectiveness scales. The materials were 
supplemented by a Bales Interaction Process Analysis (1970), 
and a modified McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis (1975). 
Raters and coders were subjected to rigorous training pro- 
grams and reached a high degree of reliability. 

Analysis of Variance of the Teacher-Effectiveness Data 
yielded treatment effects. The experimental group was sig- 
nificantly different from the control group on all three 
scales. However, comparisons between sub-groups in the 
experimental and control groups, respectively, were non- 
Significant. 

Teacher-effectiveness was also investigated by means 
of canonical correlations between Effectiveness ratings and 
the Bales analyses. The two sets of data did not relate in 
any significant way as far as cognitive effectiveness is 
concerned, but significant relationships emerged in the 


affective and overall analyses. 
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Single-case studies of student-teachers were analyzed 
using a modified McLeish/Martin technique. Differences 
emerged in the salient operant profiles for teachers desig- 
nated poor, average, and excellent by the raters. The 
fundamental communication operants (mands, tacts and exten- 
ded tacts) were the key elements in effective teaching 
strategy. A time analysis conducted over 4-minute intervals 
reflected the dynamic phases of instruction. 

Implications for micro-training were discussed in 
terms of incorporation of the technique in teacher prepar- 


ation programs. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Three issues have remained unchanged in the educational 
literature over the past twenty years: (1) research is 
equivocal on the definition of ‘effective teaching'; (2) 
teacher training programs neglect the affective domain; (3) 
most published educational research is of mediocre quality! 

The first two issues comprise the focus of this thesis. 
The third issue imbued this research worker with the opti- 
mism needed to formulate, implement and evaluate the endea- 
vour. For, if we assume that the quality continuum of edu- 
cational research can be approximated by the normal curve, 
then our strategy as research workers in arriving at a 
methodology becomes obvious. 

We should be able to eliminate the vast majority of 
studies (at least fifty per cent) due to faulty design, 
evaluation and assessment. As we eliminate, we begin to 
develop criteria for effective teaching and training through 
an initial categorization of relevant studies. As we con- 
tinue our search, we become aware of the interaction and 
interrelationships between categories. Decisions to discard, 
collapse or add categories are based on the relevance of 
studies to our criterion. Our synthesis is complete when 


the number of relevant criterion categories remains con- 
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stant, and when the information gleaned from additional 
research articles is redundant. 

As a result of the above elimination procedure, a 
specific training methodology developed: competency-based 
teacher education using a technical skills approach, with 
special emphasis on 'micro-training'. The methodology for 
evaluating the effects of the training program and for 
relating the results to teacher effectiveness derived from 
several areas of theory and research. Each area was judged 
to offer its own unique contribution to the study of the 
classroom environment: communication theory, the psychology 
of the small learning group, classroom observation systems, 
interaction analysis, learning theory and instructional 
design. 

The above mentioned review of the literature confirmed 
the need for a teacher-training program in the use of affec- 
tive communication skills in the classroom. Some of the 
reasons advanced by research workers follow. 

Ringness (1975) comments that one finds affective 
behaviors in any school situation--indeed, in any situation-- 
but compared to cognitive learning, relatively little affec- 
tive learning has been deliberately introduced into the 
curriculum. Ringness refers to the Holt (1964) study as 
only one of many attesting to the failure of schools of 
education to adequately consider affective ee ecees as con- 


tributing to the learning environment: 
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e « - the schools have not really concerned them- 

selves with the rub-off of what is taught and the 

ways it is taught on the emotions, attitudes, 

values (and learnings) of students. 

_(Ringness, 1975, p. 14) 

Gregory (1972) in his introductory pages of a manual of 
Simulated events designed to acquaint student-teachers with 
affective interaction in the classroom, states: 

More and more teachers are coming to feel the 

squeeze of the ‘content press’ that has defined 

many personal concerns of teachers and students 

as illegitimate subjects. We react on the basis 

of our feelings, but we raise generations of 

children who are so inexperienced at consciously 

dealing with feelings that their most rudimentary 


attempts at communicating them often fail miser- 


ably. (Gregory, 1972, xi) 


Kahn and Weiss (1973) observe that most classroom 
teaching is concentrated on the realization of cognitive 
objectives. Often it is assumed that students will acquire 
relevant affective behaviors as a result of cognitive 
learnings. Kahn and Weiss judge as an untenable assumption 
the belief that a student will 'develop' positive attitudes 
towards subject matter, school, education, the teacher and 
others just by coming to school and interacting with curri- 
culum materials, other students, and the teacher. 

Brown (1975) was the author of a chapter in the 1975 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
"The training of teachers for affective roles", and makes 


the following comment: 


The neglect accorded the affective role of the 
teacher is curious. Anyone who has thought even 
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a little about the subject knows there is always 
an affective component in learning. If the stu- 
dent is involved in any way in an act of learning, 
negative and/or positive affective components are 
present. . . . What seems incredible is that for 
as long as we have known about the affective com- 
ponents of learning they have not been recognized 
explicitly in the structure of lessons or curri- 
culum, nor have we usually accounted for them in 
teaching methodology. 
(Brown, 19 75.,.p.,L74) 


Carkhuff (1971) advocates the incorporation of syste- 
matic human relations training in teacher-preparation pro- 
grams. Carkhuff opines that effective education is a func- 
tion of the interpersonal skills which make for an effective 
teacher-student relationship plus an effective teacher pro- 
gram. When either relationship or program is present, 
benefits accrue to the student. When both relationships 
and programs are present, maximum benefits accrue to the 
Seudent (Carkhutt, m7, “pb. Tl). 

Amidon and Hunter (1966) in their book entitled: 
Improving teaching: the analysis of classroom verbal inter- 
action note that some educators deprecate any teacher respon- 
sibility for pupil development in the social and emotional 
areas, saying that teaching should concern itself with 
cognitive learning. 

However, there is a great deal of evidence to 

show that much cognitive learning will be lost 

if the social and emotional development of pupils 

is not dealt with in the classroom. . . . and so 

this book includes counselling among the teaching 

activities of the classroom. Of course, teachers 


are not primarily counsellors, but they must re- 
cognize and work with pupil feelings if they are 
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to help pupils fully utilize their intellectual 


potential. 


(Amidon & Hunter, 1966, p. 146) 


Dealing with pupils' feelings in positive and helpful ways, 


continue the authors, requires skills which can be learned 


(and taught). 


Purpose of the Present Study 


Specific objectives of the present study were: 


(1) 


to develop and implement a mini-course (protocol 


materials module) entitled: Affective Communication 


Skills in the Classroom. It was anticipated that this 


pre-service training module would be used by student- 


teachers in their graduating year. The components of 


the mini-course were: 


(15) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


a manual —- the manual contained all of the 
necessary instructional materials for the 
course (preparatory lecture materials, 
selected reference lists; procedures, assess- 
ment forms, skill description and breakdown, 
schedule of activities etc.) - the manual 
was designed as an interactive instructional 
vehicle for the student (self-tests, assign- 
ments, references, were included, and the 
student was advised to bring the manual to 
class so that notes could be added when 
necessary ) 


discussion sessions —- monitored by the instruc- 
tor(s), during which preparatory materials 
were clarified and elaborated upon, and inter- 
active communication encouraged 


demonstration sessions -— during which the 
instructor(s) demonstrated appropriate and 
inappropriate usage of the affective communi- 
cation skills 

- simulations, role-play would involve class 
members 
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(2) 


(3) 


(iv) videotape recorder - cue discrimination, 


(v) 


modelling, and feedback components of 
micro-training were enhanced through the 
use of videotape equipment 


workshops were conducted for the application 
and practice of the skills by the student- 
teachers. The workshops used the micro- 
training technique, and concentrated on the 
acquisition, application, and improvement of 
skills in both micro-counselling and micro- 
teaching situations. 


to select evaluation procedures which consisted of: 


(i) emphasis on process as well as outcomes as 


(72) 


ey) 


related to the integration of knowledge and 
teaching skill as embodied in the micro- 
training paradigm 


emphasis on the inter-relation of affective 
and cognitive skills in classroom communi- 
cation and effective teaching-learning 


a rigorous training program for raters, 
coders, and assessors, which included moni- 
toring of their activities, and the encourage- 
ment of their observations on the functional 
and descriptive aspects of effective teaching 
behaviors 


A more general aim of the proposed study was to contri- 


bute towards resolution of the gap between psychoedu- 


cational theory and application in the area of teacher- 


training programs. This was to be accomplished by 


several means: 


a) 


Gia) 


the mini-course was designed to foster an 
instructional, affective, and interactive 
climate in which student-teachers could 
learn about, practice, and acquire competency 
in those communication skills hypothesized 

to be helpful to them in their profession 


design of the manual was intended to be self- 
instructional: that is, with a minimum of 
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training, an instructor could utilize 

the module and modify it to fit temporal 

demands, course aims and entering behaviors 

of trainees. 

(iii) interpretation of the results would be in 

terms meaningful and useful to those 

instructors involved in the training of 

student teachers; i.e. suggestions for 

improvement and recommendations on usage. 
Overview 

Chapter I is an introductory chapter designed to acquaint 

the reader with the need for teacher-training in affective 
communication skills. The chapter also discusses the pur- 
poses of the present study. Chapter II contains a review 
of selected studies judged to be relevant to this thesis. 
The review includes sections on: micro-training (micro- 
teaching and micro-counselling); current training methodology 
in affective skills; social interaction analysis techniques 
in the classroom; teacher effectiveness research. Chapter 
III outlines the research methodology employed in the pres- 
ent study, The results of the experiment are presented in 
Chapter IV. Discussion of the results, including recom- 
mendations for further research and implications for teacher- 
preparation programs, is contained in Chapter V. Selected 


references and various appendices (including the instructional 


manual) complete this report. 
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CHAPTER II 


A REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


Overview 

This literature review is not intended as a detailed 
study of the results of research. Rather, the review illus- 
trates the incorporation of key ideas or principles from 
four inter-related areas of research into the rationale for 
the present study: (1) micro-training (micro-teaching and 
micro-counselling); (2) affective learning and training; 
(3) social interaction observation techniques: and (4) 


teacher-effectiveness evaluation. 


1. Micro-training 


Micro-training is a systematic behavioral approach to 
skills acquisition. The term eee aes appeared in 
psychoeducational literature in the late 1960's as a com- 
prehensive paradigm which would subsume the already-estab- 
lished micro-teaching technique (1963) and the developing 
micro-counselling concept (1966), and which could be extended 
not only to other innovative and exploratory adaptations in 
the helping and educational professions, but also to bus- 
iness, community, and industrial concerns. 


Briefly, micro-training is a skills training technique 
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with both teaching and learning components. It is scaled 
down in terms of time and complexity of desired target 
behavior. Micro-training may take place in either a 

dyadic or small group setting; and the content of the 
interaction period from which performance measures are 

taken may be either a simulation, role play, or a real-life 
event. Of interest are the skill acquisition behaviors of 
the trainee, and the interaction between teacher and learner, 
and/or among group members (if the training situation is non- 
dyadic). 

The principal aim of micro-training is to provide experi- 
ences which serve as a bridge between classroom or textbook 
theory and actual practice. The structure of micro-training 
provides a framework for the acquisition of a behavioral 
repertoire of precisely defined skills within a given disci- 
plinary or professional area. Micro-training shortens the 
instructional and interactional period, and provides for 
intensive practice until a skill is learned thoroughly. The 
concept of the 'single skill' is a vital part of the pro- 
cedure. Video- or other types of recordings are played 
back to provide important supports for the learning and 
retention, the transfer and generalization of skills to more 
complex, 'real-life' situations. Thus on-the-job tests 
reveal the effectiveness or otherwise of the particular 
procedures. 


The essence of micro-training is systematically to 
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break down a desired target behavior into manageable com- 
ponents and to provide the trainee with effective instruc- 
tion and the a are to practice and acquire each com- 
ponent. The final task of the trainee is to integrate each 
of these components into the projected behavior. Micro- 
training can be terminated when the trainee demonstrates a 
specified level of competence in the target behaviors. 
Training procedures normally involve cue discrimination and 
specific suggestions for improvement using video and/or 
audio recordings, written materials and supervisors' comments 
on an actual re-play of the performance. 

Micro-training may be conceptualized as a cybernetic 
System, with recursive loops which ensure that certain de- 
fined performance criteria are reached in all component 
parts of the system. The full complement of the micro-train- 
ing model ('feedback', 'modeling', supervision with cuing 
and discrimination) is generally thought to be the most 
effective way to exemplify and to develop the specific skills. 
If the behavior is simple, the basic framework may be shor- 
tened. With more complex skills, the importance of extended 
training becomes manifest. It is also true that some indi- 
viduals require only certain parts or elements of the train- 
ing program, while others learn best from the full treatment 
module. The appeal of the micro-training paradigm is in its 
flexibility--it can be modified and extended in innovative 


ways: it can be designed to be as comprehensive and sensitive 
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a training method as the complex and differential behaviors 
and the individuals involved in the training program. 

Micro-teaching 

Micro-teaching was originally introduced at Stanford 
University in the early 1960's as a teacher trainang’ tool. 
The term 'micro-teaching' was coined by D. W. Allen and 
associates in 1963. Micro-teaching is a teaching situation 
which is scaled down in terms of time and numbers of stu- 
dents. The trainees (student-teachers) performing the 
teaching role are expected to concentrate on a limited num- 
ber of specific teaching skills or behaviors in each lesson. 

The micro-teaching paradigm ne lees the following 
elements: 

1. The trainee studies a specific teaching skill. 
This orientation prepares the student for application of the 
skill, and may include any or all of the following: (i) 
written materials describing the rationale involved in the 
isolation of a specific skill, (ii) documented evidence of 
the effectiveness of this method of skill acquisition, (14.1) 
written or video- or audio-recordings of examples and non- 
examples of the skill, (iv) opportunity for cue discrimina- 
Cio. 

2. The trainee attempts to use the skill in a five to 
ten-minute lesson to a group of not more than seven pupils. 


This micro-lesson is recorded either on video-tape or on 


audio-tape. 
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3. The trainee receives 'feedback' about the quality 
of his performance. This feedback takes place, if possible, 
immediately after the micro-lesson, when both the trainee 
and a supervisor review the tape together. The training 
materials are usually explicit enough so that self-assess- 
ment can take place in lieu of supervisor input, or in 
addition to this input. Written evaluation from the stu- 
dents to whom the lesson was presented is an additional 
source of feedback. 

4, The trainee utilizes information from the feedback 
session to improve his lesson plan. He then teaches the 
same lesson to the same, or to a new group of pupils. This 
lesson is also taped. 

5. Feedback from the supervisor and/or students in the 
class is then given the trainee in a review of this second 
attempt to exhibit the teaching skill in question. If the 
criterion of performance is not met, the cycle is repeated. 

Micro-teaching programs may deviate from the above 
model, depending on variables such as: the specific needs 
of the student, the constraints of the individual insti- 
tution, the demographic composition of the student popula- 
tion, the subject area as well as the difficulty of the 
skills being acquired. Other variable elements of the model 
are: lesson length, number of times the lesson is taught, 
the amount and the kind of supervision, the use of video-tape 


or audio-tape recordings. (Allen & Ryan, 1969; Borg, 1970; 
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Cooper & Allen, 1971; Jensen, 1974; Manis, 1973). Jensen 
(1974) advises that: 

One must select, from the possible combinations 

of variables, those which best fit the parameters 

of requirements and constraints defined by a 

particular instructional need (p. 9). 

A controversy has developed as to whether micro-teaching 
can include simulation procedures: i.e. the teaching to 
actual students vs the teaching of peers. Allen and Cooper 
(1971) do not view micro-teaching as synonymous with simu- 
lated teaching, and state: 

Many reports of micro-teaching programs describe 

the students as peers, that is, fellow student 

teachers. The authors of this paper do not con- 

Sider this to be micro-teaching. In many cases, 

the peers are usually role playing: they are 

acting as they think secondary or elementary school 

students would behave. Even if they are not role 

playing, but behaving naturally, they are still 

not part of the population the student teachers are 

preparing to teach. While peer teaching can be a 

very valuable experience, the authors believe it 

should not be equated with micro-teaching, where 

the students are. /real!.,(p.., 2} 

Research evidence does not support this disclaimer of simu- 
lation techniques in education (Cherryholmes, 1966; Goodman, 
1973: McLeish, 1970). Nonetheless it is true that the 
original philosophy and design was to provide student teachers 
with the opportunity to teach real students in an environ- 
ment less threatening than the actual school room (Allen & 
Ryan, 1969, pp 47-54). 


Ward (1970) in a survey of micro-teaching in secondary 


education programs gives some practical reasons why a vast 
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number of institutions utilize peers as students: (i) dif- 
ficulty is often encountered in obtaining actual pupils; 
(ii) the practice of paying students for their services is 
not only restrictive, but also an undesirable practice in 
educational research, Schuck (1971) reports that where the 
number of prospective teachers to be trained is prohibitive, 
micro-teaching should be expanded to include the trainee's 
classmates. There are in fact valid reasons for including 
peers as students within a properly devised program. Belt 
(1968) and Schuck (1971) feel that having the class observe 
and criticise fellow trainees has several advantages: 
observing others teach and discussing their performance is 
a learning experience and may lessen the number of presen- 
tations required by each trainee to alter his own teaching 
behavior: the evaluation process is expanded, and enables 
the trainee to assess his own teaching behavior more criti- 
cally; group observation of lesson presentation can result 
in a variety of creative approaches for presenting similar 
lessons or concepts. 

Jensen (1974, p. 7) notes that the term micro-teaching 
is used in two ways: in a generic, inclusive sense to 
identify all condensed practice systems; and in a more pre- 
cise sense to distinguish between teaching real pupils 
(micro-teaching) and teaching peers who simulate or role- 
play pupils (micro-simulation). In this thesis, the generic 


inclusive term for all condensed practice systems will be 
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referred to as micro-training: micro-teaching is viewed as 
only one example of a micro-training technique and will 
include in its definition of student or 'pupil' any indi- 
vidual(s) participating in the teaching situation (peers, 
superiors, pupils). 

There are several assumptions underlying the con- 
cept of micro-teaching: (i) teaching may be operationally 
defined as consisting of specific acts and skills in per- 
forming these acts (the technical skills approach); (2) the 
mastery of these skills increases the probability of becoming 
a successful teacher: (3) increasing a teacher's repertoire 
of skills provides him with the opportunity to be both flex- 
ible and versatile; (4) the process of micro-teaching--that 
is, the presentation of information regarding a particular 
skill, practice in incorporating this information in a scaled- 
down classroom setting, feedback on performance, repeating 
the cycle if necessary--facilitates the acquisition and 
refinement of specific teaching skills. 

A. Micro-teaching: Exemplars 

There are various 'systems' which have incorporated 
the micro-teaching paradigm. Although there is an element 
of overlap in the four examples which follow, the specifi- 


city of each justifies separate treatment. 


1. A Component Skills Approach. This approach attempts 


to reduce the complex act of teaching to a manageable series 
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of interrelated behavioral sub-skills. In this approach, 
activities such as questioning, explaining and reinforce- 
ment, which are believed to be fundamental to the act of 

teaching, have been operationally defined (Allen & Ryan, 

1969). 

The practice of focussing on one teaching skill ata 
time until a repertoire has been built up was used by 
Aubertine (1963) in the course of the first micro-teaching 
‘clinic’ at Stanford University. Although micro-teaching 
was considered a major improvement on the demonstration 
lessons used previously in teacher training, a rationale 
justifying the methodology of teaching was lacking. Auber- 
tine gave beginning teachers specific instruction in the 
performance of the teaching skill of set induction. This 
is a pre-instructional technique which involves preparing 
the students for the content of a lesson by 'setting them 
up' for learning with a dramatic introduction (an analogy, 
a demonstration, or the posing of an intriguing problem). 
The result of this orientation was a significant improve- 
ment in the organization and presentation of the lesson. 
Aubertine's study was the catalyst for subsequent micro- 
teaching clinics which trained beginners in the technical 
or component skills needed in the classroom. The 1963-64 
microteaching clinic at Stanford University concentrated on 


the following skills: (i) stimulus variation - this means 
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that a teacher is trained to become a more varied stimulus 
in the classroom. Skills include: movement, gestures, 
focussing, interactional styles, and shifting sensory chan- 
nels. The aim of acquisition of stimulus variation skills 
is to attract and hold the attention of the students. (ii) 
set induction - this is a pre-instructional orientation to a 
lesson designed to motivate the students and gain their 
attention. (iii) closure - this term has its origins as 

one of the principles of Gestalt psychology. In Gestalt 
theory, closure describes the process by which percepts, 
memories, actions, etc., attain stability via the subjec- 
tive closing of gaps or completion of incomplete forms so 
as to constitute wholes. Closure is achieved when the 
major purposes and principles of the lesson are judged to 
have been learned so that new knowledge can be related to 
past knowledge. The aim of training is not simply to 
achieve instructional closure (reached when the lesson is 
completed and the teacher has shown the link between past 
knowledge and new knowledge) but to achieve cognitive clo- 
sure (reached when the students have made the link between 
old and new knowledge). Closure may be achieved by review- 
ing the Reh es followed in moving from known to new mater- 
ial, by applying what has been learned to Similar examples 
and cases, or by extending material covered to new situations. 
The skill of closure is best taught in a longer micro-lesson 


of approximately 20-30 minutes (Allen & Ryan, 1969, p. 20). 
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(iv) silence and nonverbal cues - this serves to reduce 
teacher talk and increase student participation. Skill 
training in facial cues, body movement, head movements, 
gestures, is involved. (v) reinforcement skills - these 
encourage class involvement, and serve to prevent the 
teacher from becoming completely wrapped up in content. 
Attention is paid to both nonverbal and verbal reinforce- 
ments. The importance of rewarding shy or passive students 
instead of only searching for responses from the more vocal 
or active student is also stressed. Other skills in the 
'questioning' area, for example, include: fluency in asking 
questions, probing questions, ieaineweceraallts questions, diver- 
gent questions. Skills in the ‘'attention' area include: 
recognizing attending behavior, illustrating and use of 
examples. Skills of lecturing, planned repetition, and 
completeness of communication have also been defined. 

2. Competency-based Training Model. Jensen (1974) 
States that micro-teaching is entirely competency-orientated, 
and lists some of the characteristics of micro-teaching that 
make it highly adaptable to competency-based teacher training. 
It provides a practice arena in which competent performance 
may be analyzed, and also provides for continuous 'feedback' 
and evaluation. The structural elements of the competency- 
based model, as outlined by Jensen (1974) are: 


A. Determining desired outputs 
1. Identification of instructional goals. 
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2. Definition of target competencies. 

3. Definition of behavioral objectives assoc- 
iated with defined target competencies. 

4, Definition of criterion performance for 
each objective. 

B. Implementing input procedures 

5. Selection of a suitable training arena in 
which trainees can practice applying the 
skills and techniques in which they are to 
become competent. 

6. Implementation of a program of repeated 
trials until a specified criterion is 
achieved. 

7. Provision for 'feedback' to trainees and 
their supervisors. 

C. Evaluating outputs 

8. Implementation of a method of evaluating 
trainee competence. 

9. Follow-up evaluation to assess the rele- 
vance and appropriateness of competencies 
in terms of their comprising professional 
training. 

(Jensen, 1974, p. 4) 


Micro-teaching, continues Jensen, involves all of these 
elements and at the same time provides a method of directly 
observing trainee performance. Further, when trainees are 
given micro-training, the question of whether or not they 
have developed relevant competencies is not left to specu- 
lation since the trainee must actually demonstrate compe- 
tence in the micro-lessons. 

3. The Mini-course. In May, 1966, W. R. Borg became 
Program Director at the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development in Berkeley, California. The edu- 
cational problem he chose was to improve the effectiveness 
of teacher education. This research contributed to a series 
of efforts being carried out at twenty regional educational 


laboratories set up by the U.S. Office of Education in 1965 
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in an attempt to find solutions to major educational prob- 
lems. The mini-courses developed at the Far West Laboratory 
were focussed on building a teacher education strategy that 
would overcome the weaknesses of conventional programs. The 
concept of micro-teaching was included as one of the foun- 
dations of the model, although the technique had not yet 
produced the magnitude of behavioral changes that Borg con- 
Sidered necessary for a program to have practical value for 
training teachers. The focus was to be on specific teaching 
skills. Following the Stanford lead, modeling was included 
as a component of the mini-course, through the use of illus- 
trative film sequences. The mini-course approach to training 
is a self-instructional adaptation of the Stanford micro- 
teaching model. One of the immediate problems faced by the 
Far West group was how to provide adequate feedback to the 
learner, without recourse to trained supervisors. It was 
felt that if materials were to be widely used in colleges of 
education and in-service programs, the requirement of exten- 
Sive supervisory training would reduce the chances of achiev- 
ing widespread dissemination of the material. Self-feedback 
or self-assessment procedures were incorporated in the 
instructional approach to solve the problem. The trainee 
would make a video-tape of his micro-lesson, replay the 
video-tape and evaluate his own use of the specific skills 


he was learning. A checklist or observation form focussing 
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on specific skills would aid in the evaluation. 

Mini-course I contained thirteen behaviors, and was 
aimed at elementary school instruction. The main emphasis 
of this mini-course was to develop effective questioning 
skills, although other skills were also presented as part 
of the unit. Although several mini-courses have since been 
designed, field tested, and implemented, Mini-course I has 
achieved relatively more success. This is due in large 
measure to the fact that the skills are simple, easily 
observed and measured, and fall largely within the cognitive 
domain of instruction. To illustrate, the instructional 
procedures for training in effective pOnaheeers skills 
(Mini-course I) follows. 

The questioning skills are taught by means of a filmed 
presentation. The skills are described as an instructional 
lesson, and include illustrative film clips showing teachers 
using the desired questioning behaviors. A handbook is given 
to each student-teacher describing the rationale for the 
skills, definitions of each skill, written examples, multiple 
choice quizzes, instructions on self-ratings, etc. Immed- 
iately following the instructional film, the student teachers 
are exposed to a modeling film in which a model teacher 
illustrates all questioning behaviors in a micro-teaching 
Situation. The student-teacher is asked to identify each 
of the skills on a checklist. The model lesson is then 


shown again, and the narrator names the behavior as it occurs, 
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giving the student-teacher an opportunity to check his 
scores and to correct his inappropriate responses. The 
student-teacher is then instructed to prepare a short micro- 
lesson (5 minutes) in which he practices the skills decribed 
in the instructional and model films. The micro-lesson is 
then presented to a small number of students, and the entire 
episode is video-taped. Upon completing the lesson, an 
immediate review of the video-tape, including self-assess- 
ment takes place. As with micro-teaching, the entire sequence 
can be run through again and again until a desired criterion 
of successful performance is reached. As stated above, the 
mini-course is self-instructional with ies rhenhon of super- 
vision and administration from teaching staff. 

4. The Protocol Materials Model. Since 1971, Borg has 
been engaged in the development of 'protocol materials' in 
an ongoing project at Utah State University. The term "pro- 
tocol materials' was originated by B. O. Smith (1969), and 
refers to materials in the form of original recordings of 
classroom interactions. These are used to help teachers re- 
late theoretical concepts to actual classroom events. 

The protocol instructional model is in some ways similar 
to the mini-course instructional model. Both employ very 
specific operational definitions of teacher behaviors, both 
employ motion pictures of models of these behaviors to be 
copied. The protocol instructional model is different in 


the following ways: (i) In protocols the trainee may learn 
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to recognize the desired behaviors from written simulations 
based on transcripts made from classroom recordings. Thus 
both forms of modeling (filmed and written) are employed. 
(ii) Later, the learner obtains his initial practice in 
applying the behaviors from written simulations in which 
certain teacher's remarks are omitted, requiring the student 
to supply an appropriate remark. (iii) In pre-service 
training, the trainees work with their peers in role-playing 
Situations which are recorded, played back and discussed by 
the peer group as soon as the lesson is completed. For 
inservice teaching, the protocols require the teachers to 
plan their lessons to exemplify the ses being learned, 
teach these lessons in their own classroom, and record them. 
Each teacher then works with a colleague who is also under- 
going training. The teachers play their audio-tapes, record- 
ing each other's performance on a checklist and discussing 


their use of the skills being learned. 


B. Uses of Micro-teaching 


Micro-teaching has been used extensively in pre-service 
and in-service education of teacher-trainees at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. In pre-service training, 
the basic technical skills needed to communicate effectively 
in a classroom constitute the training focus. With in-ser- 
vice training, micro-teaching has been used as a framework 
for team presentation, as a means of ascertaining the proper 


instructional level of materials, as a method of pre-employ- 
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ment selection and as a means of training supervisors to 

evaluate beginning teachers. Basic component skills have 
been taught at in-service clinics to make up for the lack 
of proper initial training programs. 

Micro-teaching has also been used in higher education, 
with community college and university faculty members. It 
has also proved effective in the training of peace corps and 
inner city teachers. The basic elements of micro-teaching 
have also been applied to micro-counselling, in medical 
education, and in human relations training for teachers. The 
method has also been used effectively in the training of 
educational administrators, business executives, salesmen, 
equipment operators and plant foremen. Jensen (1974, p. 5) 
States that micro teaching is well-adapted for use in almost 


all training situations which are competency-based. 


The majority of studies are experiential rather than 
experimental in character. In relation to research findings, 
Cooper and Allen (1970) state that it is difficult to sum- 
marize these because of the different objectives, subjects, 
conditions, and other variables involved. However, some 


generalizations about micro-teaching can be made: 


1. Using a micro-teaching sequence--such as 
teach-critique/reteach-critique--positive 
changes can be achieved which result ina 
larger repertoire of teaching behaviors. 
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2. Performance in a micro-teaching situation 
can accurately predict subsequent classroom 
performance. 

3. Trainee acceptance of micro-teaching as a 
relevant training procedure is high. 

4. The feedback or recursive loop in micro- 
teaching is probably the crucial one in 
terms of changing the trainee's behavior. 

5. This feedback can come from several sources, 
but the most powerful combination seems to 
be one that utilizes supervisory comments, 
video-tape recordings and pupil comments. 

6. The immediacy of feedback (using video-tapes 
and supervisors) is not crucial to the acqui- 
Sition of some behaviors. 

7. A perceptual model that demonstrates positive 
instances of the desired behavior, rather than 
a mixture of both positive and negative, is 
more powerful in enhancing the trainee's ability 
to acquire the skill. 

8. For certain skills, a perceptual model is 
preferred over a written description of the 
skill, while for other skills the evidence is 
inconclusive. 

(Cooper & Allen, 1970, p. 17) 


Although the overall effectiveness of micro-teaching 
has been demonstrated by a number of investigators, little 
systematic experimentation has been carried out on the 
importance of such variables as: the number and types of 
pupils, lesson length, number of practice lessons used, 
transfer of micro-skills to the actual classroom, develop- 
mental aspects of skill acquisition, application of micro- 
teaching to skills lying in the affective domain. Research 
workers are not unaware of these gaps in our understandings. 
Cooper and Allen (1971) state that the research that still 
needs to be done on micro-teaching breaks down into two 


categories: the first involves the study of teaching skills 
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(validity, transfer, interaction amongst skills, systematic 
identification of skills, appropriateness criteria): the 
second relates to the micro-teaching process itself and 
training protocols (type of model, teach-reteach cycle, 
length of lesson, number of students involved in a lesson, 
the time interval between lessons, delay between teaching 
sessions and feedback, feedback relationships, number of 
skills to be practiced per training session, review pro- 
cedures). 

Manis (1973) has conducted a comprehensive examination 
of the effectiveness of micro-teaching in teacher training. 
He states that micro-teaching research is characterized by 
features common to other research on teaching. The major 
problems are in the area of description, measurement and 
interpretation. Manis claims that two kinds of issues 
remain to be resolved: the refinement of the micro-teaching 
process so as to maximize its effect on student-teachers' 
performance; and the appropriateness of the micro-teaching 
model to the training of teachers. Manis also concludes 
that the best source of evidence for micro-teaching effec- 
tiveness is provided by research findings proceeding from 


the Stanford micro-teaching clinics and the Far West mini- 


course programs. 


Micro-counselling 


The extensive work in micro-teaching carried out by 
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Allen and ie associates in the mid-1960's laid the basis 
for the development of the technique of 'micro-counselling'. 
This was implemented by research workers at Colorado State 
University (Haase, Ivey, Miller, Morrell, Normington, 1966- 
68) and later at the University of Massachusetts (Phillips, 
Moreland, Lockhart & Ivey, 1968-71). These research workers 
also drew on R. Carkhuff's 1969 program of training in the 
facilitation of human relations. 

Micro-counselling is a simulated interview situation 
in which a beginning counsellor and a volunteer client talk 
about real problems. Micro-counselling focusses on single, 
very specific counsellor behaviors sen of attempting 
to teach all the counselling skills at one time (Ivey, 1968, 
SITE, Pl9 74): 


The micro-counselling paradigm consists of the follow- 


ing elements: 


1. Video-taping a five-minute counselling session 
between a volunteer client and the trainee 
student-counsellor. The client may be either 
a student or an actual client. 

2. Training includes (i) studying a written or 
programmed text describing in detail the 
specific skill being taught, (ii) analysing 
a video-tape of an expert interviewer demon- 
strating the skill, (iii) the simulated inter- 
view which is recorded and played back for 
reviews and assessment, (iv) supervisory 
comment and advice. 

3. The entire procedure is then repeated: i.e. 

a second five-minute video-taped counselling 
session with the same or a different client 
is obtained. 

4. This session is examined. If necessary a 
further repetition is conducted and recorded. 
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The number of repetitions depends on the 
skill level developed by the trainee. 
(Ivey, 1974, p. 173) 

Set instructions may be given prior to the initial video- 
taping session. Evaluation forms are usually filled out 
by the client (an assessment of the student-counsellor's 
behaviors) after the micro-counselling session. The client 
may also be interviewed by a second supervisor. This infor- 
mation is passed on to the student-counsellor during his 
training session. Supervisor participation is not limited 
to discussion of the video-taped performance. It may also 
include a contextual discussion of the session, and of the 
manual or other materials. The supervisor models the basic 
skills in his own interaction with the trainee, and offers 
specific suggestions for improvement. 

This last point is important. The supervisor, or 
trainer, must himself use the ‘relationship skills' (per- 
sonal involvement, a friendly, warm and genuine attitude, 
etc.) during the training so that the aspiring counsellor 
may learn these skills and also generalize them to other 
Situations at a later date. The trainee has to discriminate 
between positive and negative instances of the skills being 
taught. This may be done using simulated models in addition 
to the student's own video-taped attempts. 

The paradigm involves at least one opportunity co 
repeat the micro-counselling session after receiving train- 


ing and feedback. There are no limitations on the number 
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of times the lesson is critiqued and repeated. However, in 
a particularly difficult or complex skill, the training 
materials may have to be modified to allow discrimination 

to take place. The numbers of video-playbacks as well as the 
number of models provided for the trainee can be varied. 

Role playing, simulation, rehearsal of specific skills, peer 
group observation and criticism--all have been utilized in 
the time segment between the original and final video-taped 
session. 

With some trainees it is possible to teach more than 
one skill at a time (clusters of related skills). Other 
trainees, when experiencing difficulties, may need to have 
the skill broken down into smaller units. The supervisor 
or trainer must therefore be flexible, and aware of the 
trainee's difficulties and progress, and modify the program 
accordingly. The supervisor must have a number of altern- 
ative responses and teaching strategies available. An 
interactive relationship is important. 

A. Assumptions 

Micro-counselling is based on several essential propo- 
Sitions. According to Ivey (1971) these include: (i) reduc- 
tion in complexity through focussing on single skills. This 
allows students to progress at their own rate and to see 
immediate improvement in performance; (ii) opportunity for 


self-observation, confrontation and feedback provides the 
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trainee with guidelines for future improvement; (iii) the 
observation of good examples or models on video-tape results 
in vicarious learning; (iv) micro-training sessions are real 
situations, even if the procedures are one step from the 
"natural' environment, in the sense that they are role plays 
or other kinds of simulation; (v) micro-simulation is a. 
method which can be used to teach skills covering a very 
wide range of diverse theoretical and practical frameworks. 

The technique of micro-counselling is behavioral in 
that observable behavior, and measures of that behavior, are 
of primary importance. Ivey et al (1971) have provided pre- 
cise behavioral definitions for both the beginning and more 
complex helping skills. Operant procedures are incorporated 
in the various components of micro-training. Ivey (1971) 
utilizes Skinner's research findings and his general views 
to support his own research. 

B. Training Materials 

Systematic training materials and procedures in the 
form of written manuals outlining each micro-counselling 
skill and video-taped models of appropriate behaviors have 
been developed by Gluckstern and Ivey (1974). Once the 
trainee has acquired the beginning skills, they encourage 
a more participatory approach, so that trainees develop 
their own concept of the skill and their own procedures 


and models. The standard format is a mere reference point. 
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Innovation in the use of the format is encouraged (Ivey, 
1971; Gluckstern & Ivey, 1974). 

Following in the track of Borg (1966, 1971) the same 
authors have adapted their methods to the use of large 
groups and workshops (Gluckstern & Ivey, 1974). 

C. Skill Clusters 

Ivey has organized the micro-counselling skills into 
four progressively more complex categories, which are 
referred to as skill clusters. In keeping with the notion 
of a participatory approach, a standard format is available 
only for the beginning skills. As one proceeds into the 
more complex clusters of skills, training materials and 
procedures are limited to a brief description. That is, the 
skills are not operationally defined, and the trainer is 
left with the responsibility of developing his own training 
sequences. 

A brief description of the four skill clusters as con- 
tained in published articles by Ivey during the period 1966- 
1975 follows: 

1. Beginning skills: 
(i) attending - - 
eye contact, relaxed position, verbal 
following behaviors (keeping on topic), etc. 
(ii) open-ended questions - 
questions which leave a number of altern- 
ative answers open to the client, and 
which increase the probability of relevant 


information being make available to the 
counsellor 
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(iii) minimal encouraging cues - 
head nods, short verbal formulas which 
help the client continue talking, with- 
out changing his direction 


These beginning skills are basic interviewing 
skills. 


Selective listening skills: 


(i) reflection of feeling - 

paying attention to the emotional reson- 
ances in the comments of the client and 
to his facial or body expressions (non 
verbal components), and giving this infor- 
mation about his emotional states to the 
client 

(ii) summarization of feeling - 


(iii) paraphrasing - 


listening to the objective content of the 
client's communication and restating this 
in terms which clarify his own meaning 

to the client 


(iv) summarization of content 


Skills of personal sharing of experience and observa-— 


tions - direct mutual communication is used to fos- 
ter more open expression on the part of the trainee. 


Skills of interpretation - 


The counsellor provides a new frame of reference or 
reality for the client. This involves analysis, 
cognitive restructuring, and giving alternative 
meanings or viewpoints to the client. This is the 
most complex cluster of skills. These skills are 
not taught until the trainee demonstrates competency 
in the preceding clusters. 


D. Micro-counselling in groups 


Research has traditionally been with two-person coun- 


Sellor groups (Ivey, 1971). However, recent work by Haase 


and DiMattia (1970) and by Ivey and Rollin (1972) has shown 


the system of training to be effective with larger groups. 


Vicarious learning does occur as trainees watch one another 


on video-tape: 


this kind of working relationship supports 
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individual learning. Gluckstern and Ivey (1974) have 
shown that the method works with groups in the form of 
workshops even of classroom size. 

E. Micro-counselling Applications 

Micro-counselling has proved its usefulness in spheres 
other than professional counsellor training. It has been 
used in training parents as drug counsellors (Gluckstern, 
1971), in teacher training (Rollin, 1970), camp counsellor 
training (Zeevi, 1970), in pre-training for counselling 
clients (Haase et al 1969), in co-counselling supervision 
(Thielen, 1970), in paraprofessional training (Haase & 
DiMattia, 1970), in interpersonal skills workshops (Clack, 
Coyne, Strand, 1975) as well as in other training situ- 
ations in social work, speech pathology, and executive 


training. 


2. Skills Training in the Affective Domain 


Travers (1970) refers to affective learning as being 
one of the unique aspects of classroom learning. One of 
the reasons for this uniqueness is that there is a paucity 
of systematic empirical investigations of man's affective 
.ieereen Standard psychology and education texts discuss 
this topic only briefly. 

Contributing to the lack of objective documentation of 
affective behaviors in the classroom are difficulties in 


measuring, analysing and interpreting. For example, there 
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is often incongruity between nonverbal and verbal behaviors, 
and between cognitive and affective behaviors. Deciding 
whether affective learning has occurred is also a problem. 
An individual may easily hide an attitude or opinion and 
change his behavior to meet existing demands, but not change 
that basic attitude. There are few techniques that objec- 
tively assess an individual's attitudes, opinions, values 
and interests. There is disagreement on the meaning of 
affective characteristics. Finally, there is a complex 
relationship between cognitive and affective behaviors. 

That is, the individual is likely to reflect upon an affec- 
tive issue, and weigh the consequences of his answer. 

In spite of the problems of definition and measurement, 
educators agree that the school environment should provide 
opportunities for affective learning in addition to the cog- 
nitive and psychomotor aspects. As a first step towards 
operationalizing this general goal, educational and/or 
instructional objectives must be formulated for each domain 
of learning. Bloom, Engelhart, Furst, Hill and Krathwohl 
(1956) and Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia (1964) conducted a 
systematic survey of educational objectives in the cognitive 
and affective domains and have prepared taxonomies for 
these two classes of behavior. The taxonomies provide a 
framework for specifying specific objectives as well as an 


alternative to the common abstract statements concerning 
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instructional goals. An 'official' taxonomy of the psycho- 
motor domain has not yet been published. Simpson (1966) has 
defined the psychomotor domain as the skill domain involving 
movement. She has identified the stages to which a teacher 
must attend if he is to determine an objective appropriate 
to the learner. Kibler, Barker and Miles (1970) have also 
attempted to formulate a set of subclasses in the psycho- 
motor domain. 

One of the major drawbacks to the taxonomies of behav- 
iors is the difficulty in relegating a given objective to a 
specific or single domain. Educators accept the fact that 
affective, cognitive and psychomotor skills are highly 
interrelated in many areas. Pragmatics however dictate that 
one of the areas must be emphasized to the exclusion of 
others in order to measure the achievement of skills objec- 
tively. In those objectives which involve complex behaviors, 
some overlap or integration of each taxonomy may be necessary. 
For example, in any cognitive task there will be occasions 
when affective and psychomotor behaviors will become invol- 
ved. This interrelationship of domains can be used to 
advantage by a sensitive and knowledgeable teacher. 

While recognizing the complex interaction of cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor behaviors, the greater part of 
educational research and application has been concerned with 


the cognitive domain. A trend has developed in the 1970's 
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towards investigating the role of the affective domain in 
the school system. Kahn and Weiss (1973) outline this 
current trend, which has focussed on the teaching of affec- 
tive responses in the schools. These authors state that 
while educators recognize the importance of the role of the 
school with regard to affective outcomes, this interest is 
generally reflected in the form of vaguely-defined objec- 
tives. The extent to which they are reflected in the ac- 
tual operations of the school is the prime issue. 

Although the work of Kahn and Weiss is encouraging, 
there is the danger that the teaching of affective objec- 
tives will become somewhat subject- or content-oriented. 
That is, affective courses may now simply be regarded as an 
addition to the required subjects presently being offered 
in our universities. The student-teacher will have another 
option in his choice for a specialized knowledge area. How- 
ever this strong background in an affective content will 
not protect the student-teacher from similar problems to 
those faced by his colleagues in the more traditional cog- 
nitive areas. The problem is a familiar one--the transition 
from theory to classroom application, and the thorny issue 
of teacher effectiveness. 

The problems and the answers lie in that aspect of 
education referred to as 'teacher-training'. It is here 


that systematic and comprehensive training in the acquisition 
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of cognitive, affective and psychomotor skills should occur. 
The training program should provide the trainee with a 
behavioral repertoire of interactive communication skills 
which allow him to cope with the varied and complex behav- 
ioral events making up any 'normal' classroom day. 

Although the affective component of teacher training 
has been seriously neglected when compared with the cognitive, 
yet there is a body of literature which addresses the issue. 
Typical research has centred on the relationship between 
experiences in the classroom and school and students' feel- 
ings about school-related objects; effects of sensitivity 
training on teacher-learner performance; trainer effects, 
etc. A selected review of the literature follows: 

Carkhuff (1971) believes that systematic human resource 
training is a necessary precondition of education. Syste- 
matic human resource learning had its origins in research 
on the effectiveness of guidance, counselling and psycho- 
therapeutic practices (Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967; Truax & 
Carkhuff, 1967). The therapeutic equation has been trans- 
ferred into a human developmental model with the basic 
assumption that helping processes and their training are 
all instances of learning. Systematic human resource devel- 
opment indicates that effectiveness is a function pri- 
marily of effective people and of effective programs. The 


theme of systematic human resource training is skill acqui- 
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Sition. The key to the model is the "systematic expansion 
of the quantity and thus the quality of an individual 
trainee's response repertoire in physical, emotional, and 
intellectual spheres of functioning" (Carkhuff, 1971, p.9). 
Carkhuff states that trainees are benefitted (or inhibited) 
by training in relation to the degree of discrepancy between 
the level of functioning of trainer and trainee. Trainees 
functioning initially at a high level demonstrate signifi- 
cant gains most quickly and sustain them for the longest 
periods when trained by high level functioning trainers. 
Carkhuff's model is particularly applicable to teacher 
training. In a selected review of the research into human 
relations in education, Carkhuff (1971, p. 6) concludes that 
the results suggest that certain teacher-offered responsive 
and initiative dimensions (empathy, respect, genuineness, 
warmth, positive regard) are active and effective ingredients 
in all human learning processes. Following from this con- 
clusion, Carkhuff proposes a training program for teachers 
which would combine both affective and cognitive dimensions 
to effect a constructive learning process. The components 
would include: (1) training the teacher in skills needed 
to carry on the usual academic (content) teaching programs; 
(2) training in skills needed to effect constructive changes 
in the adjustment of individuals or groups of students; (3) 


training in the skills needed to train the students in 
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skills required to make effective academic and emotional 
adjustment. The affective skills needed would include inter- 
personal skills necessary to establish an affective communi- 
cation. This would enable the teacher to gauge the student's 
frame of reference, to adjust his expectancies and to modify 
his program accordingly. A high level of communication 
would enable the teacher to act as a model for the desired 
skills and behaviors, and to reinforce the student for 
appropriate behaviors. 

Berenson (1971) studied the effects of systematic human 
relations training upon classroom performance of Benedeary 
school teachers, and found that a training which focussed on 
conditions of empathy, positive regard, genuineness, etc., 
was significantly related to desirable outcomes. Student 
teachers were functioning at higher levels in interpersonal 
skills and were more competent in their classroom performance 
as judged by classroom and college supervisors. They 
appeared to be more capable of solving teaching problems 
relating to planning, management, and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

Hefele (1971) investigated the effects of human relations 
training on student achievement, and found an interesting 
interaction between teachers and trainees. A low active, 
moderately high facilitative teacher and a high active, low 


facilitative trainee, who had responded poorly to the inter- 
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personal training, both plummeted in level of functioning 
while they were working together. In another situation, a 
very low functioning trainee who had made very small but 
positive gains in the interpersonal training exhibited a 
strong gain while working with a teacher who was function- 
ing consistently well. Webb (1971) and Carkhuff (1969) 
have also demonstrated this kind of interpersonal inter- 
action between trainer and trainee. 

Griffin and Banks (1970) trained teachers directly in 
the interpersonal and instructional skills needed to facili- 
tate learning in their own particular content area. In 
this variation of the training-to-teach theme, the teachers 
were first trained in interpersonal skills, and then 
trained directly (in the classroom) through a multi-method 
approach on how to work with children and how to teach a 
particular subject area. 

Ivey and Rollin (1972) designed a curriculum in human 
relations with a behavioral frame of reference. Their pri- 
mary objective was to train teachers to act freely and spon- 
taneously--with 'intentionality'. The intentional person is 
described as one who can generate alternative behaviors in 
a given situation and approach a problem from different 
vantage points. The intentional individual is not bound 
to one course of action but responds appropriately to ever- 


changing life situations. To act with intentionality, one 
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must have alternative behaviors available to cope with 
unique situations. The behavioral objectives curriculum 
was designed to give student-teachers a set of behaviors 
and rules appropriate in interacting with students and 

_ peers. The basic model of the curriculum is an 'each-one 
teach-one' approach. A specific area of human behavior is 
identified (e.g. relaxation, attending behaviors, nonverbal 
communication). The trainees teach these skills to others, 
The program combines elements of micro-counselling and 
micro-teaching: the micro-teaching module is now preceded 
by a dyadic teaching experience. Performance criteria are 
provided and instructional alternatives given in an ordered 
breakdown of the steps necessary to develop a specific skill, 
and to teach it in an intentional way. The ground-plan is 
to have a repertoire of alternative behaviors available for 
use in different situations. This curriculum approach is in 
operation, although still in the experimental stage at the 


University of Massachusetts. 


3. Social Interaction Observation Techniques 


Gre of the antecedents of the competency-based movement 
(performance-based, technical skills approach) in teacher 
education and training was the development of systems for 
analyzing the transactions of teaching in specific behavioral 
terms. These interactional analysis, or classroom obser- 


vation techniques, were derived from the work of such people 
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as: Anderson and Brewer (1946): Withall (1949): Flanders 
(1949); Bales (1950); Medley and Mitzel (1950); Thelen 
(1959); Hughes (1959): Withall and Lewis (1963): and Bellack 
Proce). Comprehensive reviews of this approach are con- 
tained in articles by Medley and Mitzel (1963): Rosenshine 
and Furst (1973): and Yee (1971). 

Proponents of the social interaction approach to the 
analysis of classroom behaviors state that a social-psycho- 
logical frame of reference provides the relevant perspective 
from which to view this complex system. The assumption of 
interest is that interactive influences emanating from the 
Group itself bring about changes in the behavior of the 
individual members of the group. The concern centres on 
the interaction of variables during the group process. 
Classroom learning is conceptualized as a result of mutual 
influences in a dynamic process. 

From the early 1960's up to the present time, descrip- 
tive systematic category systems, particularly classroom 
interaction analysis, have been used in a variety of ways: 
(i) to collect specific relatively objective data of teacher 
and pupil behaviors as observed in the classroom; (ii) to 
determine teacher effectiveness by relating specific teach- 
ing behaviors to specific pupil outcomes, and (iii) to 
determine the effects of training teachers in the use of 


these techniques. 
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A training system is developed based on a category 
system. The categories in the system become the goals of 
training, and the function of the trainer is to help the 
student-teachers to study their teaching and set goals for 
the modification of their behaviors. It is assumed that 
the trainee can learn to analyze specific elements of his 
behavior, gain control over these elements and thus either 
modify his patterns in a given direction or develop mastery 
of an enlarged repertoire of behaviors. 

There is no one universally accepted observational 
system which measures all facets of behavior and interaction 
in the classroom. This derives from the fact that numerous 
ideas and definitions abound concerning effective teaching. 
Effective teaching can be described within the context of 
affective, cognitive, or multidimensional systems. The 
various observational systems allow the researcher or user 
to define by objective measures whatever facet of effective 
teaching is of interest. However, it is difficult to find 
an observation system that is purely affective or cognitive 
in orientation. Most systems assume a behavioral inter- 
relationship, and the importance of this relationship is 
reflected in the categories. 

Three observation techniques are of direct interest to 
this study: (1) the Bales Interaction Process Analysis, 


(1970): (2) the McLeish/Martin Verbal Operant System for 
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Analysis of Communicative Behavior (1973): (3) the Teacher 
Effectiveness Rating Scales (Oddie, 1976). These systems 
provide a comprehensive means of analyzing the structural 
and functional aspects of both affective and task-oriented 
classroom behaviors. That is, each of the techniques will 
contribute meaningful information in the analysis of micro- 
training and in the operationalization of effective teaching 
behaviors. A brief description of the Bales and the McLeish/ 
Martin techniques follows. The third technique is more 
appropriately addressed in Chapter III. 

1. Bales Interaction Process Analysis 

Interaction process analysis is an observational method 
for the study of the social and emotional behavior of indi- 
viduals in small groups, their roles and status structure, 
and changes in these over time (Bales, 1968, ping56).th@t is 
employed to estimate the relative strength of various under- 
lying determinants of overt behavior. This is accomplished 
by abstracting from the observation the subject-matter (what 
is talked about) and focussing attention upon the form of 
the behavior and the changing patterns of action and reaction 
among individuals by which the content is communicated. The 
method was developed as a general-purpose descriptive and 
diagnostic procedure "designed to produce theoretically 
relevant measures for all sorts of small groups, thus encour- 


aging the development of empirical norms" (Bales, 1968, p.457). 
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The system comprises twelve social interaction cate- 
gories. Six categories are concerned with the positive and 
negative aspects of affective behavior; the remaining six 
categories consist of task-oriented questions and answers. 
The system is further conceptualized as forming six recip- 
rocal or opposite pairs, dealing with problems of information, 
evaluation, control, decision, tension-management, and 
integration. (See Appendix I, p. 236 for a schematic outline 
of the system). 

Bales (1970) emphasizes the importance of training. 

For an observer to record an interaction sequence without 
seriously missing a Significant number of acts he must have 
a high degree of training as well as a full understanding of 
the rationale which underlies the categories. The relia- 
bility of scoring clearly depends on the training of the 
observer. Anderson (1972) quotes Bales' statement that 
about one hundred hours of training is necessary to become 

a skilled Bales observer. The training procedure involves 
working in teams of two or more. Most of the training occurs 
while viewing live, small group interaction although the use 
of video-tapes is also recommended as it allows for play- 
back and subsequent discussion. An experienced observer 
should be on hand while training is in process. Bales (1970) 
gives a comprehensive outline of the methods to ee eea 

in analyzing interpersonal behavior. This includes training 


in observation, Classifying acts according to priority rules, 
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interpretation of the data. The frame of reference to be 
applied to measures obtained from the interaction process 
analysis consists of a three-dimensional 'social psychologi- 
cal space'. The first dimension is concerned with the 
power, dominance, ascendance, or individual prominence of 
the person as perceived by the evaluator: This is the ver- 
tical dimension; "upward" signifying power dominance, "down- 
ward" power decrease. The second dimension is concerned 
with the pleasant or unpleasant quality of feeling aroused 
by the person. "Positive" signifies a pleasant feeling, 

one of acceptance and liking, while a "negative" evaluation 
arouses an unpleasant feeling, one of rejection and disliking. 
This dimension is conceptualized as running from right to 
left and is horizontal. The third dimension is concerned 
with the contribution of the person to the performance of 
group tasks and the achievement of group goals. The direc- 
tion toward achievement of group goals is said to be "for- 
ward", direction away from achievement is "backward". The 
conception of three independent dimensions, or scales, along 
which any person, or any act, within the group may be given 
a position by the social evaluation of group members is a 
useful basis for classifying positions within the group 

and directions of motivational movement, types of values, 
types of acts, types of roles, etc. (Bales, 1968, p. 459). 


There are at least three measures which can be obtained 
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from the raw data: an interaction profile, an interaction 
matrix, and phase movements. An interaction profile is an 
array of the rates of activity in each category. An inter- 
action matrix is a tabulation of the number of acts eee 
sed by each individual to every other, and to the group as 
a whole. Phase movements occur under certain conditions 

of organization, for example, when there is a clear-cut but 
complex task or group decision to be arrived at within.a 
given session. Bales and Strodtbeck (1951) found that 
groups tend to move through an orbit of directional move- 
ment over the course of a session. McLeish, Matheson and 
Park (1973) £ailed to confirm this finding. 

Anderson (1972) determined that the Bales' system can 
be a valuable tool for instructional research, given small 
group conditions. The system enables an investigator to 
conceptualize instruction as an affective process, enables 
the identification of variability in group behavior, allows 
for a comparison of instructor performance with pre-deter- 
mined criteria, and provides for a detailed description of 
the small group instructional process (Anderson, 1972, pp 
174-178). 

McLeish (1973) supports the efficacy of the Bales' 
system in the analysis of the learning group: 

Whenever students confront instructors ina 


didactic situation, specific kinds of individ- 
ual and group dynamic processes can be observed. 
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These may accelerate or impede instruction. 
- - e These processes can be identified in 
terms of . . . the Bales' system. .(p. 170) 


2. The McLeish/Martin Verbal Operant System for 


Analysis of Communicative Behavior (1975) 


Martin (1973). and McLeish and Martin (1975) have 
devised a coding system based on the verbal operants defined 
by Skinner and supplemented by affect categories from Bales' 
(1970) system. The system analyzes both vocal and non-vocal 
behaviors. Ongoing interaction of group members are analy- 
zed in terms of a trimember sequence of (a) discriminative 
stimulus (b) response and (c) reinforcement. Analysis of 
data taken from 'live groups', as well b.Vaciaun transcripts 
and video-tape recordings of these live sessions, reveals 
the control exerted by contingencies of reinforcement on 
specific verbal operants. The system contains ten cate- 
gories of operants: six define the verbal operants described 
by Skinner (1953)--mand, tact, extended tact, echoic, intra- 
verbal, autoclitic. The last operant category, the auto- 
clitic is further. subdivided into five categories: autoclitic 
(dominant control), autoclitic (negative affective), auto- 
clitic (informative), autoclitic (submissive control), auto- 
clitic (positive affective). Research carried out by the 
above authors shows that the verbal operant categories 
described by Skinner satisfactorily account for all the 
communicative behaviors observed in groups, and that the 


Skinnerian analysis is comprehensive, functional and oper- 
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ational. The revised coding system has proved to be an 
adequate instrument for the analysis of group behaviors in 
a learning context. 

Appendix IV provides brief definitions and illus- 
trative examples of the McLeish/Martin (1975) Operant System 
for Analysis of Communicative Behavior. 

In formulating his functional analysis of verbal be- 
havior, Skinner (1957) makes the following distinctions 
regarding the definition of an operant: 

An operant is a unit of behavior composed of a 

response of identifiable form functionally 

related to one or more independent variables, 

and which operates upon the environment. The 

term 'operant' is concerned with the prediction 

and control of a class or kind of behavior (as 

opposed to instance(s) of behavior). An oper- 

ant specifies at least one relation to a vari- 

able--the effect which the behavior character- 

istically, though perhaps not inevitably, has 

upon the environment. As an instance of a 

verbal operant the response must occur as a 

function of a certain variable.. 

(Skinner, 1957, ‘ps 20) 
A functional relation is more than a mere connection: the 
stimuli which control a verbal response not only determine 
its form and thus supply an equivalent for meaning, they 
increase the probability that the response will be emitted 
(p. 199). In order to identify any type of verbal operant, 
we need to know the kind of variables of which the response 


is a function (p. 36). The point Skinner emphasizes is 


that verbal behavior cannot be analyzed according to formal 
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or structural properties. 

McLeish and Martin (1975) explicate Skinner's defin- 
ition as follows: 

The nature of a given act depends on the relation- 

ship which it has to the units of behavior immed- 

iately preceding and succeeding. This relationship 

decides the category in which it is placed. In 

other words, each piece of action is viewed as 

having a particular function. The point is that 

the same formal act may perform many different 

functions, depending on the differing contexts in 

which it is considered. Again, it may perform a 

number of functions in the same complex situation 

at one particular time. Each of the functions 

may involve a different individual, a different 

pattern of stimulation, a different contingency, 

and, of course, a different category area, 

(pp 24-25) 

The McLeish/Martin coding technique is devised to ensure 
that the behavior of each individual can be coded with a 
minimum used of intuition on the part of the coder. The 
observations are synchronized by a metronome beat which is 
superimposed on the tape at the rate of one beat every three 
seconds or, for a skilled coder, every second. The total 
interaction of the group is coded in separate viewings of 
the tape for each member of the group. 

Analysis of the data in terms of causal sequences is 
complex. A computer program was devised to process the 
data. In brief, the analysis isolates those operants which 
are correlated with other operants during periods of oper- 


ant erease: With this information it is possible to pro- 


ceed to the causal analysis in terms of trimember contingen- 
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cies of reinforcement. This is accomplished by selecting 
from the correlated preceding and succeeding operants those 
which functionally control the emission of the increasing 
Operant. Operants which maintain a constant rate while 
others are changing are regarded as exerting no causal 
influence: they may be considered to be conditions under 
which operant activity is maintained, but do not affect 
particular operant increases. With the removal of 'main- 
taining' operants, contingencies of positive and negative 
reinforcement are thus isolated and identified in terms of 
the operational definitions. As a result of this breakdown, 
McLeish and Martin find that the operational processes of 
positive and negative reinforcement, together with extinction 
and stimulus deprivation, account for fluctuations in the 
emission rates of virtually all the verbal operants in the 
small groups observed, coded and analyzed. 

Analysis of the ways in which positive and negative 
reinforcement operate between members of the group pointed 
to the possibility of several different kinds of relation- 
ships. Nine possible relationships were identified, based 
on pairwise combinations, and the initiating or receiving of 
positive or negative reinforcement. A typology of rein- 
forcing pairs emerged in the four different groups tested. 
The typologies were hypothesized as exerting various 


degrees of 'control-influence' in a dynamic environment. 
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Further reclassification of the nine types into three 
combined relationships suggested other control patterns 
Specific to individuals. This typology analysis was con- 
ducted as an outline for possible future research. 

Both research workers (Anderson, 1972; Martin, 1973) 
suggest directions for future research, related to the 
replicating and extending of their findings. Both studies 
involved unstructured group learning with psychotherapy 
groups, and student volunteers. For the psychotherapy 
groups, two types of therapy were used--a 'Tavistock treat- 
ment' and a ‘Gestalt treatment'. The student volunteers 
received Self-Analytic Training, or Direct Communication 
Training. The proposed study will utilize a different 
type of training, and an instructional environment that is 
more structured and organized. Comparison between this 
study and the Anderson (1972) and Martin (1973) studies 


should contribute to our knowledge of the psychology of the 


learning group. 


4. Teacher-Effectiveness 

The early 1960's have often been referred to as a period 
of 'innovation' in educational research, methodology, and 
practice in North America. While the term 'innovation' may 
be a misnomer, it is safe to say that a change in emphasis 
and direction did occur with the movement of classroom 


learning studies away from single-criterion to complicated 
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patterns of interaction. This movement towards group inter- 
action was paralleled by a trend towards micro-criteria. 
Gage (1962) developed the notion of micro-effectiveness or 
micro-criteria as a solution to the sterile global criterion 
approach to the effectiveness of teachers. Attention was 
concentrated on the many, varied facets of their roles. 
Gage's idea, in brief, was to investigate the criteria of 
teacher effectiveness in small, specifically designed aspects 
of the teaching role. The rationale for the approach was 
that research in these areas would yield rules which apply 
to the role of the teacher. Eventually these could be 
combined to account for the actual behaviors and effective- 
ness of teachers with pupils in classroom situations. The 
concepts discussed in earlier sections of this chapter 
(micro-teaching, mini-courses, competency-based education, 
the technical skills approach) are all instances of the 
micro-criterion approach--the attempt to analyze teaching 
into limited well-defined components that can be taught, 
practiced, evaluated, predicted, controlled and understood. 
The social interaction observation techniques are also 
indicative of the analytic trend. 

The trend towards operationalization of the affective 
domain in the 1970's is also seen as an innovation in teach- 
ing methodology. Acceptance of these ideas in teacher 


training programs has been relatively slow due to the dif- 
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ficulties in measurement and evaluation of the affective 
behaviors. As we have noted, there seems to be at least 
an intuitive agreement that affective behaviors in the 
classroom are an important variable in effective teaching. 
Most of the innovations in teaching methodology are 
in search of effective teaching, whether it be to analyze 
current examples of such an act or whether it is to change 
or improve teaching and thus become 'more' effective. Yet 
the definition of effective teaching is amorphous. Although 
there is a consensus that learning outcomes determine 
whether the act of teaching has been effective, we still 
have not been able to agree on such issues as process, func- 
tion, or organization. The state-of-the-art is that we are 
moving towards a working definition of effective teaching. 
Gage (1973) feels that teaching is less effective than 
it ought to be because it requires skills, abilities, habits 
and powers which are possessed by only a small proportion of 
the adults needed as teachers. Other professions and crafts 
give their practitioners whole arrays of techniques, instru- 
ments, tools, devices, formulas, strategies, tactics: in 
teaching few such procedures are available. Gage states 
that each generation of teachers benefits too little from 
the inventions of its predecessors. What the teaching pro- 
fession needs is a much more abundant and helpful supply 


of the 'tools of the trade'. Tools for teachers take the 
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form of technical skills, decision-making skills and various 
kinds of rules, models and aids. 

If this logic is extended to research in education, 
we will be in a better position to define effective teaching. 
We need to have a complex of evaluative skills or techniques 
at our disposal. The more information we have regarding what 
actually goes on in the classroom, the closer we will be 
to designing environments maximally facilitative for teach- 
ing and learning. 

At the level of a single experiment, or experiments by 
an individual research worker, this means the application 
of more than one style of research in the design and sub- 
sequent analysis of the data. The three styles currently 
at our disposal are: experimental, correlational, and 
process-descriptive. Each yields different but related 
information, and answers a set of different, but related 
questions. 

Gage (1972) and Rosenshine and Furst (1973) support 
this comprehensive- or macro-approach to research. Rosen- 
shine and Furst suggest that at the level of area research, 
data banks, materials banks and test banks should be avail- 
able to assist research workers in the conduct of empirical 
studies. The banks would make it possible to begin the 
sharing of ideas and the cooperation of psychologists, 


curriculum developers and classroom research workers. This 
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cumulative knowledge base, according to Rosenshine and 
Furst, would provide the tools "which system developers and 
teacher educators can use to validate and refine their 
"shoulds'. 

The closing remarks of Rosenshine and Furst (1973) 
reflect the current dilemma in the study of teaching: 


It is possible that the patterns of effective 
teaching for different ends are so idiosyn- 
cratic that they will never be isolated: it is 
possible that studying teaching in natural 
settings is unproductive because the settings 
are not functional for the desired outcomes; 
it is possible that descriptive systems and 
research within the descriptive-correlational- 
experimental loop will be unproductive; it is 
also possible that linear and nonlinear curricu- 
lum approaches and the monitoring of these 
approaches will be unproductive. At the moment 
there has not been enough research to make any 
firm statement about any of these concerns. 
(puely5 ) 
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CHAPTER III 


METHOD 


Overview of Study 


The study concentrated on the teaching of essential 
communication skills in the affective domain to education 
students in their graduating year. These skills were to 
be learned in the context of a simulated classroom environ- 
ment emphasizing cognitive functions as well as psychomotor 
skills. This laboratory structure provided a sheltered 
environment wherein student-teachers could acquire and use 
the target skills effectively (appropriately) in a variety 
of classroom situations. 

Skills clusters: Four skill clusters formed the 
framework for the affective communications skills repertoire. 
These skill clusters were labelled: (1) basic attending 
behaviors: (2) selective listening skills (skills which 
reflect and summarize feeling and content aspects of 
communication): (3) facilitative skills which encourage 
open expression and the sharing of personal experience; (4) 
integrative skills which allow for the development of 
alternative points of view, consensus and formulation of an 


action plan to resolve the classroom problem, and follow-up. 
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Training procedure: The training procedure was 
presented as an instructional module. The module was organ- 
ized as a credit-course lasting one semester. The elements 
included: lectures, group discussions, role-play, demon- 
strations, simulation activities, workshops, independent 
study and readings. The elements were integrated and 
presented in a systematic functional order. Multi-media 
presentations in the form of video-tapes, cassettes, films, 
and written materials were wea eae All written materials 
were contained in an instructional manual prepared for the 
course. The manual was systematically organized to provide 
an ongoing framework for class activities. It contained 
relevant theoretical materials and references, preparatory 
materials for each class meeting, short self-tests, and 
assignments. The student was advised to make active use 
of the manual. 

The instructional module involved both theory and 
application. Theoretical aspects were treated through 
reference materials in the manual, and during the lectures 
and discussions. Application took place in an active work- 
shop atmosphere. Preparatory materials for each workshop 
were contained in the Se The workshops used a micro- 
training format, which included components appropriate to 
the acquisition of affective skills and the application of 


these skills in the classroom. An interactive environment 
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was provided in which different skill clusters were prac- 
ticed, applied, observed, and criticized ( in accordance 
with the micro-training model). Student-teachers were 
given the opportunity to observe and criticize their ongoing 
and recorded performance. Feedback was derived from self-, 
peer- and instructor-assessments. Individuals were encour- 
aged to improve their effective use of the skills up toa 
stated criterion. A series of observation instruments were 
provided to each observer. Data from such instruments was 
the basis for feedback to the student-teacher concerned. 
Two series of workshops were involved in the micro- 
training. The first workshops concentrated on the acquis- 
ition, development, and appropriate use of affective skills 
in a micro-counselling setting. The micro-counselling 
structure emphasized the importance of the guidance and 
helping function of the teacher. Feedback emphasis was on 
the acquisition and use of specific affective communication 
skills. On completion of the micro-counselling sessions, a 
series of workshops were held in which the student-teacher 
attempted to apply the affective communication skills to a 
micro-teaching setting. Transfer of the skills took place 
using a series of teaching methodologies: lecture, lecture- 
plus-discussion, seminar or group discussion. Feedback in 
the micro-teaching situation was oriented towards improving 


the effectiveness of the teaching act: that is, emphasis 
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was on the interrelationship between cognitive and affective 
skills in a potentially dynamic, inter-active teaching- 
learning environment. 

Micro-Training Manual: A detailed description of the 
training procedure is contained in the micro-training manual 
(see Appendix I). The Schedule of Activities (pp 212-215) 
serves aS an organizational index. 

Subjects 

The subjects in the present study were 27 education 
students in their graduating year. The majority of students 
were holders of approved degrees, and had returned to the 
university as B.Ed/A.D. students. Their program was of one 
academic-year's duration, after which they would receive the 
Professional Teaching Certificate issued by the Alberta 
Department of Education. The students were primarily sec- 
ondary education majors in such diverse areas in arts and 
science as: biology, physical education, mathematics, 
english. Each student had participated in three full weeks 
of student teaching prior to taking the course. Each stu- 
dent had completed a one-half year credit course in curric-— 
ulum instruction. A minority of students were enrolled in 
the final year of a four-year B.Ed program. All of the stu- 
dents were enrolled in Educational Psychology 41l, a four- 
month credit course entitled Introduction to Guidance. 


Twelve sections were offered by different instructors, each 
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with a different orientation towards the course. The 
course in which the present writer assisted dealt with 
Affective Communication Skills in the Classroom. 
Instructors 

Dr J. McLeish and the present writer were the instruc- 
tors in the course. The instructors shared dual responsi- 
bilities in group discussions, feedback sessions, and inter- 
action with the group. Dr McLeish was charged with the 
responsibility of demonstrating the skills, and involving 
the group in role-play and simulations. This research 
worker was responsible for designing and distributing 
manual materials, setting up time schedules for the micro- 
training workshops, and pre-test/post-test lessons. Both 
of the instructors were familiar with the manual, and the 
aims of the course. We therefore tried to model for the 
class, by means of our interaction with them, those affec- 
tive communication skills outlined in the manual. This 
was in addition to any specific demonstration of skill 
clusters. That is, we tried to create an empathic environ- 
ment which would facilitate understanding and communication 
within the group. In addition, the two instructors offered 
additional workshops to volunteer students from other sec- 


tions. 


The Research Design (See Table I, Deo 2) 


Two main groups were used, an Experimental Group con- 


sisting of 15 students, and a Control Group Consisting of 12 
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students. These groups were again subdivided into three 
Experimental sub-groups and two Control sub-groups. All 
groups received the micro-training instructional manual. 
They differed in terms of their exposure to the micro- 
training elements, and in terms of a function-performance 
variable. 

The Experimental Group received the course module, 
which was conducted during the months January to April in- 
clusive and offered for course credit. Division of this 
group into three sub-groups was according to their function 
in the micro-training workshops (see Appendix mae pp.a2307252,) 
For ease of identification, we will refer to these groups 
by their function or role. . 

(1) The Experimental Participant Group (EP) - During 

the Workshops, each member of this group was given the 

opportunity to practice the target skills according to 

a micro-training block of five five-minute sequences: 

(i) an initial attempt by the student-teacher to apply 

the skills in a dyadic or small group setting; (ii) 

immediate video-tape replay of this initial attempt, 

during which the student-teacher and other members of 
the participant group observed the interaction and 
recorded comments on an observation form; (iii) verbal 
feedback from all members of the experimental group 


plus the instructors (objective criticism including 
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reinforcement, suggestions for improvement, etc); 

(iv) a second application of the skills: (v) final 
appraisal from all members of the experimental group 
plus instructors (no video-tape feedback). 

(2) The Experimental Observer Group (EO) - During the 
Workshops, this group observed the behaviors of par- 
ticipants in their skill application, recorded obser- 
vations and comments on assessment forms specific to 
the skills being practiced, did not view the video-tape 
replay of the first skill application in the micro- 
training block but instead met as a group outside of 
the seminar room to discuss their observations and 
organize their feedback, provided feedback to partici- 
pant members, viewed and recorded observations of the 
second skill application attempt, provided immediate 
feedback to the participant group on this second skill 


application. 


(3) The Experimental Observer-Assessors EOA (n=3). Two 


members of this group operated the video equipment. The 
third member noted the location of all members of the 
group during each skill application session, made gen- 
eral comments on the success or otherwise of individual 
workshops, and submitted this information to the instruc- 
tors at the end of the session. All members of this 


group completed observation forms on the activities of 
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the member of the participant group who was currently 
practicing the target skill(s), and provided feedback 
to the participant group. The first two members of 
this group mentioned above were also assigned the 
responsibility of meeting with the observers during 
their conference outside the seminar room. Their 
function was to assist the observers in their feedback 
conference, a function which was shared on a rotation 
basis by the instructors (that is, only one member was 
assigned to each conference). The third member of 
this group was at liberty to join either the participant 
or the observer -group, so that she either saw the video- 
tape replay or took part in the observer conference. 
mr ihe. Control Grou C) n=12 
All members of this group received the Micro-Training 
Manual. They all attended a one-day Workshop organized by 
the instructors entitled "Client-Counsellor Interaction", 
during which they were exposed to the four clusters of 
helping skills as outlined in the Appendix I pp 256~283. The 
Workshop was a shortened version of the Micro-counselling 
section of the organized course. All components were 
included: instructional materials, demonstrations, discus- 
sions, video-tape replays, participation and observation 
functions. Mini-workshops were organized for skill appli- 
cation and practice. These took the form of triad groups, 


in which each member of the group had an opportunity to 
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practice the skill(s) and receive feedback from the group. 
(4) Control Group #1 n=6 These students had attended 
a course given by the instructors in the previous term 
(September to December). This course was an unstructured 
pilot attempt dealing with Affective Communication 
Skills in the Classroom. 
(5) Control Group #2 n=6 These students had chosen, as 
part of their course requirements in other sections of 
Educational Psychology 411, the one-day workshop on 
Client-Counsellor Interaction conducted by Dr J. McLeish 
and the present writer. 
Selection of Subjects 
An attempt was made to select all subjects from the 
same relatively homogenous sample of student teachers: 
all students had voluntarily chosen Educational Psy- 
chology 4ll asa credit course; the students were in 
their graduating year; all had voluntarily chosen to 
attend a workshop dealing with affective communication 
skills in the classroom conducted by Dr J. McLeish and 
the present writer; all subjects were informed of the 
nature of the study and were asked if they would like 
to participate in it subject to the condition that they 
complete the requirements which we outlined to them. 
This ensured that all subjects were equally motivated, 
and gave the instructors some assurance that pre-tests 


and post-tests would be possible from all students. 
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With the exception of the students who operated 
the video equipment and acted as observer/assessors, 
all students in the Experimental group were randomly 
assigned to either the Participant or the Observer 
Group. The third member of Experimental Group #3 
arrived after the course had started and after the 
twelve students who had indicated a desire to complete 
the course requirements had been randomly assigned to 
groups. A special role, combining both observer and 
assessor functions was therefore assigned this student. 

Data Base 
The following response measures were taken (dependent 

variables). These data formed the basis for a number of 

analyses, to be outlined below. 
(1) Pre-test/Post-test Measure - All subjects were 
required to present a 15-minute lesson prior to the 
formally organized course. The subject area, topic, 
and teaching methodology was the choice of the student- 
teacher. Basic instructions were provided each stu- 
dent concerning the preparation of this lesson (see 
Appendix 1 pp 219-223). At the conclusion of the course, 
the student was once again asked to re-present the 
lesson, ensuring that the topic was unchanged. He was, 
however, allowed to modify or change the methodology, 


organization, amount of content, etc. (see Appendix I 
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p. 297). These lessons were video-taped. 
(2) The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16PF) 
was administered to all students at the beginning of 
the course. 
(3) A multiple-choice, true-false test based on the 
manual was administered after the post-test lesson. The 
test had been given to a small group of students as a 
comprehension check of important concepts in the manual 
prior to distribution to student-teachers in the study. 
The student-teachers were given no notification of the 
test. 
(4) Participant and Observer groups in the Experimental 
condition were asked to prepare an evaluative report on 
the course. 
Data Analysis 
The pre-test and post-test video-tapes were analyzed by 
three different techniques: (1) Teacher-Effectiveness Rating 
Scales (Oddie, 1976); (2) Bales Interaction Analysis (1970); 
(3) McLeish/Martin Verbal Operant Classification (1975). 
Each technique involved a training period for the raters 
involved. Seven raters were involved in the Teacher-Effective- 
ness analysis; seven raters in the modified Bales analysis; 
and two raters in the modified McLeish/Martin analysis. 


Training procedures for each technique will be outlined 


below. 
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Measurement 
(1) Experimental - Group comparison to reflect the 
effect of micro-training versus no micro-training 
(Experimental versus Control groups), and participant 
versus observer effects. Teacher-Effectiveness data 
were used for this comparison. 
(i) Statistical technique used - Analysis of Variance 

on Pre -test and Difference scores. 

(ii) Predictions - 


(a) E>C (fu= E +E,tE, C= C)+C,) 


Prediction (a) is based on significant results 
claimed by Allen and Ryan (1969), and Borg (1975), using 
micro-teaching and mini-course techniques; as well as 
by Ivey (1971) using micro-counselling techniques. Pre- 
diction (b) was based on positive effects for observer 
groups as found by McLeish, Matheson and Park (1973) 
and attributed to vicarious learning. 

(2) Correlational - Principal component analysis and 
canonical correlations will be used to examine the 
relationship between rater judgments of teacher effec- 
tiveness as obtained in comparisons of the Teacher- 


Effectiveness data, the Bales data, and the 16 PF data. 
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These analyses will use data from 27 subjects. 

(3) Process-Descriptive - Six pre-test/post-test seg- 
ments were chosen as representative of good and bad 
examples of teaching based on the Teacher-Effectiveness 
data. Interaction patterns of the teacher and the 

group across the twelve Bales categories will be examined 
for possible relationships. 

(4) Functional Analysis - Using the same six pre-test/ 
post-test segments described in (3), functional relation- 
ships of the teacher and the group as a whole across 

the ten operant categories will be examined. These 
tapes will be examined in time blocks of approximately 
four-minutes' duration to ascertain the contingencies 


operating on the class environment. 


(3) and (4) will take the form of case study reports. 


Raters - Training Procedures 
1. Teacher-Effectiveness Ratings 


The Teacher-Effectiveness ratings consisted of three 
scales: cognitive effectiveness, affective effectiveness, 
and overall performance. The scales were operationally 
defined, and each level on the five-point scale was differ- 
entiated. (See Appendix I, pp 286-290). The Teacher- 
Effectiveness Ratings instrument was also used by the stu- 


dent-teachers in their assessment of micro-teaching perfor- 


mances. The operational definitions of each of the three 
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scales was based on information contained in the instruc- 
tional manual and elaborated upon during class discussions. 
Student-teachers were thus equipped with specific criteria to 
guide their rating judgments. 

Training for the raters of the pre- and post-tests 
followed the same format as was used to train the student- 
teachers. The raters were advised to become familiar with 
the manual, so that they were certain as to what types of 
teaching skills were regarded as affective, or cognitive, 
and the various combinations of skills which could be judged 
as facilitating or inhibiting learning and group interaction. 
The raters were also advised that they should not treat the 
level-differentiations as all-or-none mechanistic. checklists. 
One of the reasons for not differentiating at half-point 
intervals was to avoid this pitfall. The raters were given 
pre-training on some of the 5-minute micro-training sequences. 
This exercise was to give them some practice in making ob- 
jective judgments, so that over a period ae time their 
criteria for rating a student-teacher on a given level would 
be constant from behavioral sequence to behavioral sequence. 
Most raters found it very difficult to apply the rating 
scale initially. They were instructed to make an initial 
judgment at the beginning of the sequence and one at the 
end. Their task when making the final judgment was to 


narrow the judgment down based on these gross ratings made 
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at different time periods, and based on notes of the teach- 
er's performance, group interaction, etc. which they were 
instructed to make on the rating sheet as they viewed the 
tape. No final rating was to be made while the tape was 
running. This was a period primarily for objective obser- 
vations, and descriptive comments. Evaluation was to take 
place for each rating scale independently. They were instruc- 
ted to train themselves to think only of cognitive behaviors 
while rating on the cognitive scale, affective behaviors 
while rating on the affective scale, and inter-relationships 
and examples of learning when rating on the overall perfor- 
mance scale. They were also told that the overall perfor- 
mance did not consist of any known combination of the other 
two ratings, and that each segment of behavior was to be 
judged on its own merits. 

After this initial training on using the scales, the 
raters were instructed to rate all of the pre-test tapes. 
They were to use the same procedure as outlined in the pre- 
vious micro-training rating session. The raters were encour- 
aged to discuss difficult judgments with this research 
worker, who was intimately familiar with the tapes. The 
strategy followed in resolving difficulties was to isolate 
the two points on the scale within which interval the perfor- 
Through a conSensus, the final 


mance was judged to lie. 


judgment was made. No subjective criterion was suggested 
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to the rater; rather, the rater was allowed to make his own 
decision based on additional objective observations. 

Once the pre-test segments had been rated, the raters 
were asked to take a break from coding, during which time 
they were requested to re-read the manual in preparation for 
coding the post-tests. The post-test tapes were then coded. 
Fewer problems were encountered in this session, and the 
tapes took less time to complete. 

This completed the training sequence. Final rating, on 
which the experimental analysis for this study was based, 
took place approximately ten days after the post-test train- 
ing. For this final taping, the 54 segments of behavior (pre- 
test and post-tests) were retaped in a randomized order. 
Raters viewed the tapes in differential orders. They were 
instructed to complete the final ratings in approximately 
one-week's time. They were advised to space the tapes over 
that period of time to avoid fatigue effects. The decision 
to train the raters on the same tapes as they would encounter 
in the final rating sessions was to avoid the 'halo effect' of 
a particular student-teacher, or a particularly novel subject 
area. 

Raters. Seven raters completed the above training pro- 
gram. Three of the raters, including the present eee had 
been involved in the administration of the micro-training 


module to the experimental group. The remaining four raters 


had no working experience with the instructional module prior 


to receiving training. 
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TABLE 2 


Correlation Matrices Showing Effects of Training 
from Pre-, to Post-, to Randomized (Actual) for 
Teacher-Effectiveness Data 
oe ka RS Ee oy aie SR ee A ah a ee a" 


Correlation Matrix - Training 
Pre-Tests — 7 Raters 


Teacher Effectiveness 27 tapes 
if 2 3 4 5 6 7 
-0.005 -0.181 -0.075 On 27 Os s2 0.164 


0 050 -0..282 =O 030 05.005 02225 
-0.080 0.042 0.084 OnyZi52 

On ets -0.148 0.043 

O:5¢L-5,5 0.037 


0. 248 
# of observations = 81 
Correlation Matrix - Training 
Post-Tests - 7 Raters 
Teacher Effectiveness _ 27 tapes 
1 2 3 4 5 6 he 
Oo L) ORo7 O5573 On 73s Oni Opal 


0.856 0.418 0.700 O.325 0.318 

0.440 Oe7 20 Onos50 O35 7 

0.582 0.478 0.438 

OS27.2 0.339 

+ of observations = 81 0,621 


Correlation Matrix —- Actual - 7 Raters 
Randomized (Pre- plus Post-tests) 


Teacher Effectiveness 54 tapes 
tf 2 3 & 5 6 7 
0.696 OLS OL75E 0.824 Oeo9L 05593 


0.744 02547 0.643 0.499 0.438 

Oe 525 0.741 0.519 0.405 

0.668 0.575 0.535 

0.481 0.473 

4+ of observations = 162 0.620 
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Training Efficacy. Table 2 shows three correlation 
matrices, which can be interpreted as evidence that the train- 
ing program had a positive effect amongst the raters in the 
development of a consensus on their individual judgments of 
‘teacher effectiveness'. Since the raters used operationally 
defined rating scales, it can be assumed that the raters were 
able to transfer these criterion references to the assessment 
of teacher performance. 

If we examine the three matrices, we notice that initial 
training on the pre-test tapes yielded correlations of low 
positive, zero, and low negative values. The range of cor- 
relations was from -0.282 to 0.271. The change from these 
low correlations to the positive correlations (range of 
0.171 to 0.856) on ratings from the post-tests seems to 
indicate that the raters benefitted from re-reading the 
teacher-effectiveness definitions and criterion levels, and 
also from referring back to the descriptions of cognitive or 
instructional skills, and the affective skills as contained 
in the manual. The small group discussions with this re- 
search worker indicated that many problems of interpretation 
and ambiguity were resolved, and this positive experience is 
assumed to have also contributed to the improvement in con- 
sensus. The third correlation matrix represents correlations 
yielded in the actual or post-training randomized ratings. 

In contrast to the pre-test and post-test training sequence, 
this final rating represents 162 observations as compared 
to 81 observations in the individual pre- and post-test 


sessions. Further improvement is noted in this final rating 
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in the more restricted range of correlations, and in the 
general improvement between raters. This improvement can 
be attributed to practice in rating, the benefit of dis- 
cussions with this research worker, and the elimination of 
a 'halo effect' specific to subject area, novelty of approach, 
or personality aspects of the student-teacher and the diverse 
effects of this variable interacting with the unique chara- 
teristics (experience, personality, etc) of the raters. The 
raters had in fact learned to become more objective in their 
behavioral observations. 

In summary, it appears that the training program designed 
for raters using the Teacher Effectiveness instrument had an 
overall effect of improving the agreement between raters on 


teacher effectiveness judgments. 


2. Bales Training 


A modified Bales' training was instituted. The raters 
had been solicited from a group of graduate students who had 
taken a course together in a prior session dealing with 
social learning in education. This course had included 
theory and application involving the Bales' system. Each of 
the raters had completed a study using the Bales' system to 
analyze the data. 

As an orientation towards this study, this writer met 
with the raters in groups of two or three. The micro- 


training model was explained in some detail, and several 
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sequences of the micro-counselling and micro-teaching seg- 
ments of behavior were shown to familiarize the group with 
the skill clusters taught, and the teaching methodologies to 
which they were applied. The group underwent a brainstorming 
Session on perceived differences between Bales' coding in a 
micro-training session, and eSpecially the micro-teaching 
sessions, and Bales' coding in a therapeutic session. The 
raters had received their Bales' training using tapes and 
transcripts of a predominantly therapeutic orientation. 
Their projects had also revolved around unstructured, therapy 
Situations. It is also the case that the Bales' system was 
conceived for use in a therapy environment and that most 
applications have therefore been applied to this setting. 
Anderson (1972) claims that his study was the first one 
applied to an instructional situation, albeit an unstruc- 
tured one. The present group met on two occasions, discussing 
the Bales' system and how it could be translated into in- 
structional terms. The raters were then instructed to work 
together in pairs on one of the tapes, which was designated 
a criterion or training tape (see p. ® for details of this 
pairwise methodology). 

Table 3 is a principal components analysis applied to 
the Bales! Training tape. Raters #1 to #5 are the five per- 
manent raters who analyzed the data. Raters #6 and #7 repre- 


sent the ratings of the instructors (Dr J. Mcleish and this 
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Principal Components Analysis 


TABLE 3 


Bales' Training 


Correlations for Seven Raters 
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research worker respectively). The instructors rated the 
training tape as a means of validating the training procedures. 
The Table reflects the validity of the training, but also 
shows the range or diversity present at the beginning of 
Grerning. 

Table A, Appendix II shows the correlations between pairs 
of raters for the Pre-Test and Post-Test tapes. The colum 
headed 'rater pair', identifies the two raters coding the 
micro-lesson. For example, in the pre-test lesson of subject 
#1, this tape was coded by raters #4 and #3. It is obvious 
from the data that the raters benefited from their prior 
training. The pairwise correlations in Table 4 are well above 
the .80 criterion set for the training tapes. Referring back 
to Table 3, this analysis lists the estimated communalities 
for each of the seven raters, and the first factor saturations 
based on these communalities. This factor, assumed to reflect 
the agreement due to the effects of training, accounts for 
88 per cent of the variance, the remaining variance presumably 


being due to specific differences in experience, and to ran- 


dom Grror. 


Pairwise data ratings: Varying time commitments were 


obtained from the raters due to their academic and domestic 
responsibilities. It was clear that a decision had to be 
made at an early stage on the rating schedules. Two alter- 


natives presented themselves: (i) all raters would code a 
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minimum number of identical tapes, or (ii) pairs of raters 
would code all of the tapes. The decision was made to have 
each tape coded by a pair of raters arbitrarily formed from 
the pool of five raters who committed themselves to the 
Bales' analysis. Each micro-lesson was to be coded indepen- 
dently by each member of the pair. To start the system 
operating initially, each rater coded two segments of behavior. 
They were then instructed to code independently the same 
segment of behavior which another rater had coded. A Pearson 
Pearbiavion co-efficient was to be taken across the twelve 
Bales' categories for these two ratings. If a criterion 
correlation of .80 was reached, the raters could rate or 
validate another tape. If the criterion level was not 
reached, the pair of raters were to view the tape again, dis- 
cussing reasons why the categories differed, and trying to 
establish very specific examples for the Bales' categories 

as applied to the instructional setting. The raters were 
advised to refer to the Bales (1970) textbook to ensure 

that interpretation of categories was accurate. Having iso- 
lated possible reasons for their discrepancies, the raters 
would then re-code the tape again independently. If the 
criterion was still not reached on this second coding attempt, 
another coding was undertaken. Initially, several codings 
were necessary before a pair reached the criterion level. 


“Training was benefited by the group discussions, in which 
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this research worker participated, and during which contro- 
versial issues relating to the coding system were resolved. 
As the ratings proceeded, less time was spent on reaching 
the criterion level, indeed the raters became so skilled 
that high correlations were reached on initial codings. 
Table 4 reveals that very few of the pairwise correlations 
fell below r = .90. 

The decision to code all of the tapes by pairs of raters 
with no restrictions on the makeup of the pair other than 
reaching a criterion agreement, proved to be a sound one. As 
time progressed, the initial varying time commitments of 
the raters proved accurate. Table zB Appendix III shows 
the distribution of tapes across all possible pairwise com- 
binations. Over 54 per cent of the tapes were coded by the 
same pair of raters, and these raters (#1 and #4) were mem- 
bers of 94 per cent of the total of pairwise ratings used in 
this data analysis. The correlations of this pair of raters 
with each other had a median of r = .96. Correlations ob- 
tained by other rating-pairs was also high. 

Modification to the Bales Coding System - The tapes were 
coded to yield measures for the teacher and the group as a 
whole. Coding of the teacher acts was from the perspective 
' of his acts in relation to the group as a single entity. 
Coding of the group acts was from the perspective of acts 


directed both to the teacher and to individual members of 
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the group. This is an important point to keep in mind, as 
for example, a high percentage of acts for the teacher in 
Category 5 - Gives Opinion, reflects the contribution of 
interaction from teacher to the group. A high percentage of 
acts for the group in this category reflects the contribution 
of interaction both within the group itself and from the 


group to the teacher. 


3. McLeish/Martin Training 


Two raters, one of whom was the present writer, met for 
six initial discussion sessions to establish criteria for 
using this rating scheme in an instructional setting. Both 
raters had taken independent reading courses from Dr. J. 
McLeish dealing with B. F. Skinner's book entitled Verbal 
Behavior (1957), and the extension of the notion of contin- 
gencies as exemplified by McLeish and Martin (1975). 

During these discussion sessions, attempts were made 
to code segments of taped behavior at 3-second intervals. 
The behaviors of the teacher were recorded independently of 
the behaviors of the group. That is, the tape was coded 
twice in any one analysis. Towards the end of this training 
session, we were able to code extended time segments with 
remarkable agreement between the codings. This was due in 
part to the strict criteria established for the assignment 
of a response to a given functional category, including 


consensus on the salient or critical act to be recorded in 


any 3-second period. 
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The six pre- and post-tests were coded independently. 
Initially, the tapes were coded several times by each rater 
to establish intra-rater reliability. 

Final ratings were checked frame by frame by this 
writer. No serious disagreement was uncovered in inter- 
rater judgments. Minor cases of disagreement were constant, 
and concerned interpretative decisions of a specific nature. 
Disagreements were carefully considered, and responsibility 
for final resolution taken by this research worker. 

Rules for Coding. The coding of operant categories in 
this study was primarily governed by the salience of operant 
incidence within each 3-second period. That is, where more 
than one operant was emitted in the coding interval, the 
functional saliency of one operant over another determined 
the final categorization. The behavioral profile which 
results from the varying frequency counts in each category 
thus represents the essential operants emitted in an instruc- 
tional period of fifteen minutes by a teacher and by a small 
group of students. 

The formulation of this coding system is based on the 
acceptance of the general principles established by McLeish 


and Martin (1975): 


(a) the verbal operant categories, as defined, 
satisfactorily describe all the communicative 
behavior we have observed. Our system, based 
on Skinner's (1957) analysis of behavior, 
supplemented by Bales' (1970) affect categories, 
is comprehensive, functional, and operational. 
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(b) the basic principles of the experimental 
analysis of behavior, and in particular the 
concepts of contingencies of reinforcement, 
Satisfactorily account for all increases 
and decreases in the rates of emission of 
verbal operants in a group situation; 


(c) the relatively 'spontaneous' behavior of 
human subjects in an interacting group is 
under the control of the principle of caus- 
ality. This is revealed only by a syste- 
matic analysis of the behavior of the 
participants in terms of some such complex 
and functional model as that provided by 
B. F. Skinner. ( p. 4) 

The operant categories are accepted as defined by McLeish 
and Martin (1975). The modification of the rules of coding 
is in keeping with the general aim of, this thesis, i.e. the 
examination of the process and evaluation of micro-training. 
The isolation of salient essential operants in a behavioral 
sequence provides an appropriate evaluative technique by 
which the research worker is able to: (i) investigate the 
efficacy of the micro-training program, (ii) conduct a mean- 
ingful comparison with analyses proceeding from the Bales 
and Teacher-Effectiveness data, and (iii) outline applications 
of the resultant instructional findings to current and pro- 
posed educational systems. 

Appendix IV provides definitions of the operant cate- 
gories which comprise the McLéish/Martin (1975) Operant 


System for Analysis of Communicative Behavior. Appendix V 


outlines the Rules for Coding used in this study. 
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The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) — (1970) 


This questionnaire was originated and developed by 
Cattell in 1950, and revised in 1957. It is claimed to be 
of high validity and reliability. Details of several hun- 
dreds of studies conducted to test the instrument are con- 


tained in: Cattell, Eber, and Tatsuoka (1970), Handbook 


for the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. The 16 PF 


is factor-based, and yields information on sixteen source 
trait dimensions. Cattell claims that these source traits 
affect large areas of overt personality behaviors. Many 
research workers have used the scores obtained on this test 
as predictors of future performance. Low score and high 
score descriptions obtained from the 16 PF can be represented 
by the following dichotomous adjectives, each representing 
one of the source trait dimensions: 


reserved - outgoing 

less intelligent - more intelligent 
affected by feelings - emotionally stable 
humble - assertive 

sober - happy-go-lucky 

expedient - conscientious 

shy - venturesome 

tough-minded - tender-minded 

trusting - suspicious 

practical - imaginative 

forthright - shrewd 

self-assured - apprehensive 

conservative - experimenting 
group-dependent - self-sufficient 
undisciplined self-conflict - controlled 
relaxed -— tense 


No hypotheses were generated a priori. This research 


worker was interested in the relationship between these six- 
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teen source traits and the teacher effectiveness ratings 
(cognitive, affective, and overall). 
Pilot Studies 

A series of micro-training workshops and laboratory | 
experiences was conducted during the period September to 
mid-December, 1975. In addition, a series of six micro- 
training workshops was offered to interested students in 
other sections of Educational Psychology 411 - Introduction 
to Guidance. These workshops were either one day or two 
half-day sessions. As the workshops continued, the metho- 
dology for presenting clusters of affective skills for use 
in the classroom became relatively more organized and effec- 
tive. Due to time restrictions, the excessive numbers of 
students involved in any one workshop, and difficulties in 
acquiring adequate facilities, we were only able to concen- 
trate on the first two clusters of affective skills: basic 
helping skills, and reflection and summarization of feeling 
and content. The workshops consisted of: instructional 
materials in the form of written handouts describing the 
use, function, appropriate and inappropriate examples, etc., 
of the skills; video-taped modeling films of therapists and 
counsellors demonstrating the skills; and demonstration 
sessions on skill usage. Introductory discussions were 
held on the importance of: nonverbal aspects of communi- 
cation, observation techniques, and relevance of affective 


communication skills in education. Wherever possible dyads 
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or triads were set up so that participants could practice 
the skills, observe others, and learn to provide feedback 
and to benefit from it. Observation instruments specific 
to particular skill clusters were introduced and demonstrated. 

Two of the workshops represented attempts to incorporate 
skill clusters 3 and 4 (facilitative skills which encourage 
open expression and the sharing of personal experience; and 
integrative skills which allow for a final statement and 
resolution of the classroom problem), in a micro-counselling 
framework. This was accomplished using general descriptions 
of the skills, and demonstrating in an unstructured fashion 
the form and function of the skills. 

An unstructured approach to training in micro-teaching 
was also established. Participants were volunteers from 
our own section of Educational Psychology 41ll. During these 
six 45-minute meetings, students were introduced to the con- 
cept of micro-training and the components in micro-teaching. 
Each of the ten volunteers was asked to present a five- 
minute lesson, and the rest of the group would provide feed- 
back on areas of strength and weakness, and suggestions for 
improvement. 

The above is a brief description of the types of pilot 
activities which contributed towards the design of the 
instructional module used in the present study. Several 
important findings had implications for the type of infor- 


mation included in the module. For example, we became 
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aware of the differences in entering behaviors on such 
issues as: instructional objectives, compilation of a 
lesson plan, teaching methodology, observation techniques, 
and the importance of the affective domain in education. A 
decision was therefore made to include introductory lecture 
sessions, as well as preparatory materials on these and other 
issues relating to training. We also concluded that, con- 
trary to the contention of Ivey (1974), it was necessary to 
Operationalize all clusters of affective skills if they were 
to be taught in a systematic fashion, ond if the trainees 
were to be able to discriminate them initially, and eventually 
apply them to simulated role-play situations. Our experi- 
ence in micro-teaching also indicated that the students 
needed prior instruction in different methodologies of teach- 
ing, and the uses and function of each. We also concluded 
that in order to apply affective skills to the instructional 
Setting, prior training in acquisition of ‘such skills in a 
micro-counselling setting was a prerequisite. Our experience 
also indicated the benefits to be obtained through planning, 
organizing, and the application of what Merrill (1971), Snel- 
becker (1974), Popham (1970) and others have referred to as 
‘instructional design techniques' in the preparation of mini- 
course materials. This means that systematic sequences of 
instructional events must include: behavioral and instruc- 


tional objectives, self-tests, summarization, references, and 


objective examples of concepts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS 


I Micro-training Effects - The Research Question 


One of the aims of the present study was to examine the 
effects of various degrees of micro-training on the acquis- 
ition and appropriate usage of affective communication skills 
in the classroom. There were no traditional control groups, 
each group served as a control on all the others. Pre-test 
data can also be considered as control measures. Everyone 
in the experiment received the instructional manual as well 
as some form of workshop experience. During these workshops, 
the clusters of affective skills were discussed, demonstrated, 
practiced and evaluated. The basic difference between groups 
was a function of the structure and intensity of the instruc- 
tion received, these being related to the length of time over 
which the training program took place. 

The research question did not concern the effects of 
micro-training versus no microtraining. Rather the research 
asked such questions as: What results, if any, can be ex- 
pected from the different approaches? Is it reasonable to 
expect positive results from minimal exposure to the program? 
Does the complete instructional module justify the extended 


time, effort, organization, and planning involved? 
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Limitations of the Study - It is of some importance to 


outline the limitations of the study in order that the 
research questions can be framed within a perspective reflect- 
ing reality. 

One of the most limiting factors was the time element. 
Given only twenty-seven opportunities to meet with the class 
dictated that we restrict the micro-training block to a five- 
step instructional sequence (approximately one-half-hour of 
class time). This had the effect of changing the instruc- 
tional module, as used in this study, away from the compe- 
tency-based model which allows for unlimited cycles of the 
micro-training block. However, the decision to settle on 
a minimal use of the recursive function in the model was 
not due entirely to expediency, it was based on research 
evidence. Allen and Ryan (1969) report acquisition of 
various cognitive skills using a restricted cycle. Ivey 
(1971) reports success with his shortened workshops, and with 
the learning of clusters of skills as opposed to individual 
skills. Perhaps one of the most critical issues was to 
allow for integration of the micro-counselling skills, and 
for transfer to micro-teaching: that is, a macro-approach 
to micro-training (Gage, 1973). 

Adherence to experimental rigor dictated that the 
instructors could not deviate from the initial experimental 


design. To have done so would have been tantamount to 
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eliminating the original research questions. For example, 
although it might have been beneficial to 'switch' the roles 
of participants and observers in mid-term, to focus on 
individual instruction, or to schedule additional workshops, 
such considerations could not be entertained. 

Research in micro-training, as with research in small 
groups in general, is restricted somewhat by the problem 
of statistical techniques: we require methods which do not 
penalize small cell frequencies. The paradox of small group 
learning, as with individual instruction, is that the restric- 
tion of reported results to such indices as 'group means', 
obscures the defining phe ctor cies of this instructional 
methodology. The small group research worker accepts that 
it is meaningful to ask questions which can be analyzed by 
rigorous statistical techniques. Often however, our know- 
ledge can be advanced by the use of slightly less-sophisti- 
cated, but none-the-less valid forms of analysis. The data 
must therefore be analyzed by several different methods to 
ensure that no significant differences are obscured. 

Group Comparison - Pre-test Data 

In order to answer the question, which group benefited 
the most from training, an analysis of variance was initially 
used on the teacher-effectiveness data. These data comprise 
the cognitive, affective, and overall ratings made of pre- 


test and post-test micro-lessons by the seven raters. 
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A two-way analysis, with 'groups' as the treatment 
factor A, and 'repeated measures' as factor B (raters) was 
carried out on the pre-test data. No significant differences 
were found between experimental and control groups, between 
participant and observer groups, or between any of the five 
sub-groups. Homogeneity of Variance tests indicated that 
the basic assumption underlying the analysis of variance, 
i.e. that the samples are representative of the same popu- 
lation, was not violated. Table 4 summarizes the pre-test 
data. 

Having ascertained that all groups proceeded virtually 
from the same baseline, the decision to look at differences. 
betwen pre-test and post-test measures as indications of 
learning became tenable. 

Change Scores 

Table 5 gives the change score cell sums as a function 
of the individual raters, and sub-groups. Totals for the 
experimental and control groups are also given, along with 
group means. Table 6 gives the cell means as a function of 
raters, and also lists the group means. A summary of these 
data, showing the sums and means as a function of groups 
(i.e. collapsing the raters) is given in Table 7. In all 
cases (cognitive, affective, and overall effectiveness) the 
gains made by the experimental group exceed the control 


group by a ratio of 3.81. The ratio of gains in cognitive 
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TABLE 7 


Comparison - Change Scores - Teacher Effectiveness 
Experimental vs Control 
Mean Group Gains 


Measure Experimental Control 
Cognitive eal: 339 Crt: OG 
Be - 40 Cee Ake 
E 3 -48 
E 242 E 09 
Affective El oie) | CL -.05 
E 2 42 (ob . 26 
By sche 
E uel iG 
Overall ae: ~ .40 Cur 305 
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E 3 43 
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effectiveness is 4.67:1, for affective 4.4:1, and for overall 
v3 ee 

The effects of the complete micro-training instructional 
module on the development of affective communication skills 
and their application to teaching methodology seem to be 
clearly demonstrated. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the experimental group shows a significantly better perfor- 
mance than the control group in the cognitive and the over- 
all effectiveness areas. 

A rank ordering of the mean gain scores for each of the 


sub-groups is contained below: 


Cognitive Affective Overall 
3 pone eZ 
ee E2 E3 
El E3 itd 
C2 (e C2 
eal Gal Cl 


Here we see the differential nature of the gains in teacher- 
effectiveness appearing as a function presumably of micro- 
training variations. The control group shows a constant 
rank ordering across scales in favour of C2 treatment. In 
terms of cognitive effectiveness, the observer/assessor 
group was most effective, followed by the observer and 
Participant groups. ‘These results support the vicarious 
learning hypothesis in the acquisition of cognitive skills. 
In the affective area also there appears to be evidence 


for the vicarious learning ascribed to the observer role. 
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The participant group benefitted the most from the treatment, 
followed by the observer group and the assessor/observer 
group. But the differences are quite small--at most only 
about one-tenth of a scale division. 

A two-factor analysis of variance, with repeated mea- 
sures on the rater factor was applied to the change score 
data. Results are contained in Table 8. There is a sig- 
nificant effect in favour of the experimental group across 
the cognitive, affective, and overall dimensions of teacher- 
effectiveness. There is also a significant main effect for 
raters, but no interaction between raters and groups indi- 
cating that the difference between raters is a quantitative 
one rather than qualitative. That is, each rater clearly 
differentiated between groups. They were not agreed, however, 
on the size of the scale unit which governed their judgment. 

Acquisition and Improvement versus Remediation 

It is of some interest to know whether the poor student 
benefits more from the treatment than the good student. If 
for example, the better teachers in the group are shown to 
deteriorate or even remain the same more than they improve, 
then we can say that the instructional module was not 
designed to allow for individual differences... That is, per- 
haps there is reason to suspect that the module is better 


applied to a remedial skills program than one of acquisition 


and improvement. 
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TABLE 8 


Summaries of Analysis of Variance 
Change Scores - Teacher Effectiveness 
Cognitive - Affective - Overall 


Experimental vs Control (n=15 vs 12) 


Source 


1. Cognitive 


Between Subjects 
A - Exp vs Control 
Subjs within gps 


Within Subjects 
B - Raters 


~~ x B Interaction 
B x Subj within Gps 


2. Affective 


Between Subjects 
A - Exp vs Control 
Subjs within gps 


Within Subjects 
B - Raters 


A x B Interaction 
B x Subj within Gps 


3. Overall 


Between Subjects 
A - Exp vs Control 
Subjs within gps 


Within Subjects 
B - Raters 


A x B Interaction 
B x Subj within Gps 


df 


150 


Mean Square 


4.750 
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On the basis of pre-test scores obtained on the Teacher- 
Effectiveness Data, the twenty-seven student-teachers were 
rank-ordered and equally divided into two categories of 
teachers: good, and poor. A frequency count was then taken 
as to whether they improved or whether they deteriorated or 
remained the same in their post-test performance. This was 
done in all three domains of teacher-effectiveness. Table 9 
shows the resultant contingency tables. Non-Significant chi- 
Squares were yielded in all analyses, suggesting that the 
good teachers benefited as much from the program as did the 
poor teachers. This is very encouraging: it indicates that 
the good student need not become bored or discouraged during 
micro-training because he feels he cannot improve. The 
module assumes that the instruction will benefit all, given 


that the student-teacher is actively involved in the program. 


Course Evaluation Assignment 


As part of the course requirements, the participants 
and observers in the experimental group were asked to eval- 
uate the course. These evaluations were to be submitted in 
written form. They were expected to yield an objective 
measure of facility in using affective communication skills 
in written as opposed to spoken discourse. 

A content analysis was carried out on these written 
assignments, according to the following procedure. The data 


base consisted of a frequency count of all positive and nega- 
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TABLE 9 


Contingency Tables 
Effects of Micro-Training on Pre-Test Classification 


(Good, and 


Poor Student-Teachers ) 
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5 Cognitive 
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2. Affective 
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tive evaluative statements in both the cognitive and affec- 
tive area. Cognitive statements would include such items as: 
structure and organization of the manual, workshops, and 
demonstrations; instructional objectives; application of the 
affective communication skills during student-teaching. 
Affective statements included the description of feelings 
experienced and observed. 

An evaluative statement consisted of either judgments 
or suggestions. Positive evaluative judgments were scored 
positive, and negative evaluative judgments were scored neg- 
ative. Negative evaluative suggestions relating to negative 
evaluative judgments were recorded as a minus (-). However, 
positive evaluative suggestions relating to a negative eval- 
uative east were recorded as a plus (+). This procedure 
resulted in an overall positive or negative value attributed 
to the cognitive and affective evaluations. It was hypoth- 
esized that a positive value score showed evidence of trans- 
fer of the micro-training in affective communication skills 
to written discourse. That is, as in spoken discourse, 
communication which accurately reflects the feelings and con- 
tent, and in addition presents alternative opinions and 
suggestions for improvement, is of high positive value. 

In categorizing the evaluative statements as either 
positive or negative, it was important that the evaluator not 


become personally involved in 'validity' decisions. That is, 
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whether a positive or negative statement was true or false 
was to have no effect on judgments of potential value of the 
evaluative suggestions. To avoid experimenter bias an inde- 
pendent evaluator (not previously connected with the experi- 
ment) was selected to conduct the analysis. 

In training the evaluator, familiarity with the instruc- 
tional module was important, inasmuch as interpretation of 
the written assignments depended to some extent on knowledge 
of the content of the manual and of the design Oe the micro- 
training events. The evaluator was therefore given the 
instructional manual to read. An informal discussion was 
held to acquaint him with the design and eOanater any of 
his questions. The written assignments were then given to 
the evaluator with instructions that he read each one. After 
so doing, the procedure for allocating evaluative statements 
to categories was outlined, and the evaluator conducted the 
analysis in accordance with these procedures. 

In addition to the basic procedures for coding outlined 
above, the following rules were also observed. All evalua- 
tive judgments which were repetitions or elaborations of 
initial evaluative judgments were disregarded. However, all 
evaluative suggestions relating to an initial judgment were 
tallied. No structural or grammatical restrictions were 
placed on the unit of analysis. This rule accommodated the 


differences between a sentence which contained two evaluative 
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Suggestions or judgments, and a paragraph containing only 
one suggestion or judgment. Extended summaries, references 
to content of the manual, inclusion of outside references 
introduced as supportive arguments or discussions, were con- 
sidered to be non-evaluative statements and as such did 

not contribute to the frequency count. If; in the course 

of such neutral statements, a positive or negative statement 
relating to the course occurred, such a statement would be 
tallied in the frequency count. 

This research worker was available for consultation 
regarding any judgments which the evaluator found difficult 
to classify. The completed analysis was checked by this 
research worker and judged to be accurate and in keeping with 
the criterion rules. 

Table 10 lists the contingencies comparing the fre- 
quencies of evaluative statements made by participants and 
observers. The Dea analyses examining the differences between 
cognitive, affective, and combined comments for participant 
and observer groups were all significant. 

The analyses suggest that the participant group learned 
how to transfer the effective use of affective communication 
skills to written discourse. The observer group, especially 
in the affective area, did not apply the skills of presenting 
alternative points of view and suggestions for improvement 


in their evaluations. The observer group did not neglect to 
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TABLE 10 


Contingency Tables ie) 
Evaluative Assignment 


Positive/Negative Value 


Ll. Cognitive Comments 
Participant vs Observer 
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2. Affective Comments 
Participant vs Observer 
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offer positive value statements, as the tables indicate. 
Their weakness, compared to the participant group, lay more 
in dealing with problems of negative affective and cogni- 


tive connotation. 


Summary 


Two general predictions regarding treatment effects 
were made previously. The first prediction, that there would 
be significant differences between the experimental and con- 
trol groups was realized. The second prediction, that there. 
would be no differences in performance between participant 


and observer groups was verified. 


A summary of relevant findings in the various data 


analyses follows: 


There were no differences between the control and 

experimental groups on the pre-test data. Using analyses 
of variance, the experimental group was significantly dif- 
ferent from the control group using: change scores derived 
from seven raters. No differences were found between sub- 


groups in the experimental and control groups. 


Analysis of the course evaluation assignment shows a 
significant difference in favour of the participant group 
in terms of increases in positive affective and positive 


cognitive value statements, and decreases in negative 
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Statements. Results indicate that the observer group was 
not able to transfer the affective communication skills to 


written discourse as well as the participant group. 


Results support the beneficial effects of a systematic, 
operationalized skills approach to training, with the 
experimental group showing an increase in skill approximately 


four times that of the control group. 


II Teacher Effectiveness 


One of the aims of this study was to investigate the 
problem of teacher-effectiveness. Although the inter- 
relations of sets of data are of interest, it is of greater 
concern that the subsequent interpretations should lead us 
towards a more objective, behaviorally-oriented under- 


standing of what constitutes teacher-effectiveness. 


Three data sets were available for analysis: teacher- 
effectiveness data consisting of scale scores on three 
dimensions (cognitive, affective, and overall); 16 PF data, 
consisting of scores on sixteen independent personality 
factors: and a Bales' Interaction Process Analysis, consis- 
ting of twelve categories reflecting the affective or the 
task dimensions of social interaction. Pre-test and post- 


test data were available for the Teacher-Effectiveness and 
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and Bales data sets. The 16 PF data were collected only 


once. 


A canonical correlation analysis was made of the Bales 
pre-test and post-test data combined, and of the Teacher- 
Effectiveness data, pre-test and postotese data combined. 
The variables in the Bales data were the twelve categories 
of social interaction. The variables in the Teacher-Effec- 
tiveness data were the judgments of the seven raters. We 
were especially interested, of course, in those variables 
in each set which were maximally correlated. Canonical 
analyses were carried out separately for each of the three 
scales in the Teacher-Effectiveness data. These analyses 
will be referred to as: (1) Cognitive-Bales Canonical 
analysis (2) Affective-Bales Canonical analysis and (3) 


Overall-Bales Canonical analysis. 


(1) Cognitive - Bales Canonical Analysis 


The question this analysis addresses itself to is: To 
what extent is cognitive teacher-effectiveness, as judged by 
seven raters, maximally related to social interaction patterns 
as defined by the Bales' categories? Table 11 shows the 
Canonical correlations between each pair of composites formed 


from the Cognitive teacher-effectiveness data set and the 
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TABLE 11 


Canonical Analysis 


Cognitive - Bales 


Canonical Correlation between each pair of new composites 
0.787 0.624 Oo a 0.464 0.373 0.265 0.102 


Bartlett's Lambda Test 


Roots Chi Square DE Probability 
tare. S/ 997022 84 0.126 
peda 7 56.502 66 0.791 
J= 7 34.832 50 0.949 
4- 7 20 901 36 O79 72 
oe) 10.243 24 0, 993 
Coa 3%. 656 14 04997 
(ial 0.462 6 02998 
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Bales data set. These values, when squared are the eigen- 
values used in the calculations of normalized weights for 
data sets A and B. The canonical correlation attempts to 
find if the two sets are related through using the first 
value in the set of roots (eigenvalues), i.e. the largest 
squared canonical correlation. If the resultant Chi-Square 
analysis (Bartlett's Lambda test) on data transformed by this 
first canonical variate is not significant, then the con- 
clusion must be drawn that there are no significant ways in 
which the two sets of data are related. Table 11 shows that 
the Lambda test rejects the hypothesis that the two sets of 
data are related in any Significant way. 
(2) Affective-Bales Canonical Analysis 

Table 12 lists the relevant data connected with this 
canonical analysis. The Lambda test indicates that the 
canonical variate on the first root is Significant at the 
-001 level of significance. After the first pair of canon- 
ical variates are determined, however, no further signifi- 
cant combinations exist. The maximum possible correlation 
of the composite pair for the canonical correlation on the 
first variate is 0.820. The percentage of variance extracted 
by the first variate in Set A (raters) is 82.6 per cent, and 
by the first variate in set B is 56.9 per cent. 

To interpret a cononical analysis, one examines the 


relative magnitudes and signs of the several combining weights 
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TABLE 12 


Canonical Analysis 
Affective-Bales 


Canonical Correlation between each pair of new composites 


D5.20* 


Raters 


Bales 


Raters 


Bales 


0.691 0.631 0.565 0.403 On 32) 0,174 
Bartlett's Lambda Test 
Chi-Square DF Prob 
ESOe ere: 84 0.001* 
81,793 66 0.091 
Shee BP AS} @) 50 0.349 
30.915 36 0.709 
13.961 24 0.948 
6.150 r4 0.963 
iso 6 0.968 
First Canonical Variate 
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Proportion of Variance % of Variance Expl. 
of Variables Extracted by Canonical 
by lst root Correlation* 
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defining each canonical variate, to see if a meaningful 
psychological interpretation can be given. Since in this 
analysis, only the first canonical variates can be consid- 
ered, these become the basis of the interpretation (see 
Table 12). 

A possible interpretation of the data (as outlined by 
Cooley & Lohnes, 1962, p. 44, and Tatsuokas, 1971, p. 190) 
follows. The judgments of affective teacher-effectiveness 
on eee to be related in a significant way to a combination 
of social interaction acts emitted by the teacher described 
as: appearing friendly, giving suggestions, asking for 
information, dramatizing (which includes humour), expressing 
agreement, and expressing disagreement. 

(3) Overall - Bales Canonical Analysis 

The first canonical variate accounted for 68 per cent of 
the rater variance in the corresponding value of the canonical 
correlation and 63 per cent of the Bales variance. The first 
value in the canonical correlation represents an intercor- 
relation of .83 between composite pairs in set A and B (see 
Table 13). The Bartlett's Lambda test is significant at the 
-0O01L level on the first canonical composite, indicating that 
there is one significant way in which the two domains (overall 
teacher-effectivenss and interaction analysis patterns) are 
related. None of the other composite pairs are significant. 


A possible interpretation of the first canonical variates 
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Canonical Analysis 
Overall - Bales 


Canonical Correlation between each pair of new composites 


02837 * 0.682 0.588 0.516 0.485 0.289 On174 
Bartlett's Lambda Test 
Roots Chi-Square DF Prob 
tte? 129.895 84 0.001* 
2- 7 166123 66 | Oy, Ae 7: 
3- 7 49.254 50 055.03 
4- 7 30.561 36 Of7 25 
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(see Table 13) follows. The judgments on overall teacher- 
effectiveness are related to a combination of the following 
social interaction acts emitted by the teacher: gives 
Suggestions, and asks for suggestions, asks for information, 
expresses disagreement and agreement. 

The interpretation of these three canonical analyses are 
substantiated by an examination of the inter-correlation 
matrix (Bales x teacher-effectiveness) in which the social 
interaction acts seems friendly, dramatizes, and gives sug- 
gestion are the top three rank-ordered correlations across 
all teacher-effectiveness domains. Asking for information, 
disagreement, and agreement were rated next in importance in 
the overall and affective domains. The next three in rank 
order in the cognitive domain are, asks information, expresses 
disagreement and asks for suggestions. 


(4) Inter-relations - Teacher Effectiveness Data and 16 PF 
Data 


Canonical correlations were also carried out on the 
Teacher-Effectiveness Data and the 16 PF Data. The three 
Variables for the first set of data were the averaged cog- 
nitive, affective, and overall scores. The variables for 
the second set were the 16 personality factors. Six canoni- 
cals were carried pcteiiees for each pre-test and post-test. 
None of these analyses were significant. However, an exam- 
ination of the bivariate relations within the correlation 


matrix for these two sets of data can provide a rough index 
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of possible relationships. Table 14 shows a rank ordering 
of the 16 PF variables for each of the cognitive, affective 
and overall domains for both pre-test and post-test data. 

In the pre-test data, the teacher rated high in the 
cognitive, affective, and overall scales appears to possess 
a combination of two or more of the following personality 
traits: outgoing, trusting, assertive, conservative, above- 
average intelligence, and venturesome. This is followed by 
self-sufficiency and forthrightness in the affective domain, 
emotional stability and self-sufficiency in the overall 
domain, and happy-go-lucky and forthrightness in the cog- 
nitive domain. It is important to note that six of the first 
seven rank-ordered 16 PF traits were ranked of equal impor- 
tance across all teacher-effectiveness domains. 

For the post-test data, three personality traits were 
common to the first six rank orders: outgoing, aseastive: 
and forthright. In the first seven rank orders, the traits 
Sf ttrusting j iand bec ly are ee een eee and in the first 
eight rankorders, venturesome and practicality emerge. 

The post-test rank-ordering of the first six common 
factors has changed somewhat. Both pre-test and post-test 
agree on the personality factors of outgoing, trusting 
assertiveness and venturesomeness. However, in place of 
conservativeness and intelligence, the post-test now shows 
forthrightness, self-sufficiency and practicality. This 


suggests that in this study the effective teacher tended to 
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Pre-test and Post-test Rank Ordering of Correlations 
Between 16 PF and Teacher Effectiveness Data 


(a) Pre-test 


Rank 


Order 


Cognitive 
1OPF a 
AB os 
9 -.505 
7. - 398 
4 eS ySts! 
LZ =< 35 
2 AAS Ps 
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14 029 
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(b) Post-test 


Rank 


Order 


Cognitive 
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Affective 
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be an outgoing, trusting and assertive person, while the 
ones benefitting the most from the course were also forth- 


right, self-sufficient, and practical. 


IIt A Functional and Process-Descriptive Analysis of | 
Communicative Behavior 


This last section will be concerned with a functional 
and process-descriptive analysis of behavior. The analvcee 
differ from the preceding effects of training and correla- 
tional approaches in several ways: (1)six of the total twenty- 
seven teachers were selected as representing examples of poor, 
good and excellent teaching; (2) a single case study approach 
will be adopted, although where meaningful, comparisons will 
be made between averaged performances in the poor, good, and 
excellent teaching classifications; (3) interaction between 
the teacher and the group will be considered; (4) contingen- 
cies of reinforcement over arbitrarily defined temporal 
periods will be examined, with special emphasis on the inci- 
dence of various operants and their relationship to inter- 
action of the teacher and the group. 

Samples of behavior. The twelve micro-lessons (the 
pre-test and post-test lessons for six student teachers) 
were chosen as representing samples of poor, good, and 
excellent teaching. In addition they demonstrate various 
degrees of change, the poor student-teacher who remains poor, 
the poor student-teacher who improves to being good, the 


good student-teacher who improves and enters the excellent 
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classification, and the excellent teacher who improves 
within this top category. Table 15 shows the breakdown of 
these micro-lessons into Poors Good, and Excellent classi- 
fications. Five segments of Batavi or form the Poor desig- 
nation, four the Good and three the Excellent. Final design- 
nation was based on averages across the three domains of the 
Teacher-Effectiveness Data. 


The Poor, Good, and Excellent Teacher - Preliminary 
Assessment - Classification Trends 


Although our theoretical orientation logically leads to 
the fact that we are primarily interested in the single-case, 
an initial search AS ee for similarities and differences 
using three teacher categories: poor, good, and excellent. 
The main usefulness of this approach is that it is helpful 
in providing an indication of trends or parameters within 
which an individual piece of behavior can be viewed. 

Table 16 provides a summary statement of the McLeish/ 
Martin Operant Analysis of percentages per category as for 
the teacher and for the group. For example, in the cate- 
gory 'poor' teaching, 75% of the total of 1435 acts by the 
teacher were in the Intraverbal operant category. Likewise, 
86% of the total of 1435 acts by the group were in the 
Submissive Autoclitic operant category. The teacher talks, 
the group listens. 

In the poor kind of teaching, by far the largest per- 


centage of teacher acts falls in the intraverbal category 
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TABLE 15 


Teacher Effectiveness Ratings 
Single Case Studies 


Allocation to Poor/Good/Excellent Teachers 


(a) Actual Scores 


Pre-Test Post-Test 

GC BOOA~ GOsq Avgewrs © BoorA “4,09 pve 
Chris Oe) 3.5 Set) 3.57 3393 44.0 3293) 3.95 
Reg PSS) 2.7 2.90 2.79 £3) 3.43 3.43 3.45 
Denis 22705" 2.6 Pah A Se oi 3629 2s 50) Foes Seop 
Loretta 30 ad, 2.6 PAS Td 3.64 43.64" 3. 79° 9 3.69 
Max Bir 266 299° 2.88 2.64 2.21 2.43 2.43 
Fred 4.29 4.35 4.35 4.32 4.56 4,7 4.79 4.68 


(b) Allocation to Poor/Good/Excellent Teachers (based on Avges) 


Poor Good Excellent 
Max - Pre - 2.83 Loretta- Post 3.69 Chris- Post 3495 
Max - Post 2.43 Chris- Pre 3.52 Fred- Pre 4.32 
Reg - Pre 2.79 Reg- Post 3.45 Fred- Post 4.68 
Loretta - Pre 2.77 Denis- Post 3535 
Denis - Pre 2.61 Pe 
Avges 2.69 sis) 4,32 


Differences: (Avges) 


Excellent-Good eo2 
Good-Poor ape et 
C = Cognitive 
A = Affective 
QO = Overall 
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TABLE 16 


Summary Statement 
McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis 
Percentages per category for the 


Teacher and the Group 


Operants Teacher Group 
Poor Good Excellent Poor Good Excellent 
Mand ik 7 11 2 4 2 
Tact 3 3 16 | 2 5 7 
Extended Tact aE 2 8 @) 2 1 
Echoic 1 2 3 0) re al, 
Intraverbal 75 45 31 4 23 20 
Positive 
autoclitic 2 5 3 3 2 3 
Informative 
autoclitic @) ai il @) 1 6) 
Negative 
autoclitic 1 2 a 3 4 uf 
Submissive 
autoclitic 7 25 19 86 | 56 64 
Dominant 
autoclitic 9 8 7 O 2 ne 
100 100 TOC sae 100 100 100 
Total acts 1435 P2235 889 1435 1223 889 
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(75%), with the next highest percentages being recorded 
in the submissive and dominant autoclitic categories. The 
largest percentage of group operants occurs in the sub- 
missive autoclitic category (86%). This indicates that 
the poor teacher is functioning as a mere transmitter of 
information, and that his strategies of presentation 
(excluding the unbroken stream of discourse) include at 
best a small proportion of listening behaviors and of 
dominant control actions. Apart from interspersed ques- 
tions (mands), intraverbals, and positive and negative 
autoclitics (contributing in total only 14% to the total 
group responses), the teacher appears to be lecturing ‘'at' 
a captive, unresponsive group. 

The good teacher compared to the below average per- 
former, shows a marked difference in this teaching profile. 
Less than half of his emitted operants are in the intra- 
verbal category (45%). Twenty-five percent are in the 
submissive Bed & teal intormng and under positive con- 
trol of the group) category. Equal distributions of 8% 
occur in the mand and dominant autoclitic categories. 

Both operants exert control over the group, the mand 
inviting the group to respond in a characteristic way, the 
dominant autoclitic calling the attention of the group to 
what the teacher is saying or doing. The group shows evi- 
dence of being more involved as compared with the group 


in the poor teaching classification. Only 56% of the 
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Operants are now submissive. Twenty-three percent of the 
acts are intraverbal, indicating that the group is con- 
tributing to the lesson topic; and a combination of mands, 
extended tacts, and negative autoclitics account for a 
further 13% of the group operants. The contingencies be- 
tween the intraverbal and submissive categories and the 
teacher and group contributions are indicative of an inter- 
active learning environment. The increase in the variety 
of operants indicates that a dynamic interaction is also 
present. 

The excellent teacher increases the variety of operants, 
indicative of a dynamic presentation. Only 31% of his acts 
fall in the intraverbal category (an operant which serves 
primarily as the disseminator of information relating to 
the central theme of the lesson). sees a Significant con- 
tribution to this teaching profile is the utilization of 
the tact, extended tact, and the mand. Nineteen percent of 
the emitted operants fall in the submissive autoclitic (main- 
mveattentive listening) behavior. This is a slight drop 
from that recorded for the good teacher. Thus the difference 
in teaching effectiveness is not to be accounted for by an 
increase in the amount of time the teacher is being control- 
led by the class. The excellent teacher (in this sample) 
was able to utilize a varied functional repertoire of oper- 
ants: given the teaching methodology and subject matter, 


this resulted in a dynamic, interactive learning environment. 
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The group operant profile does not differ significantly 
from the group Natta oaks the 'good' classification. This 
indicates that group involvement is not the main criterion 
by which teaching effectiveness can be judged. Indeed, 

it is plausible to assume that other exemplars of excellent 
teaching might include a minimum of group operants, pro- 
vided the teacher possesses a varied repertoire of effective 
operants. 

Table 17 lists the Bales Interaction Process Analysis 
percentages per category as a function of total acts for the 
teacher, and total acts for the group. As an example, in 
the classification designated 'excellent' teaching, 23% of 
the 1030 acts by the teacher were in category #4 - Gives 
suggestion. The corresponding group percentage (of 552 acts) 
was 2%. 

The social interaction profile of the poor teacher 
shows that 72% of the acts were produced by the teacher. 
These were distributed primarily in Category 6 - Gives Infor- 
mation, Category 5 - Gives Opinion, and Category 11 - Shows 
tension. Sixty percent of the responses were in the teacher- 
initiated portion of the task area: that is, no responses 
were recorded in the ‘attempted questions' portion. In the 
positive affective area, the only contribution was in Cate- 
gory 2 - Dramatizes (13%). In the negative affective area, 


21% of the total acts were in the tension release/nervous 
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TABLE 17 


Summary Statement 
Bales Interaction Process Analysis 
Percentages per Category as a function 


of Total Acts Teacher, and Total Acts Group 


Bales Teacher Group 

Categories Poor Good Excellent Poor Good Excellent 

i S) S 7 9 4 3 

2 A Gs) 20 Ly/, 11 ep 24 

3 il 5 3 6 3 4 

4 9 2 23 3 lS 2 

5 25 1: 8 dy; 19 13 

6 28 19 25-50, ibs! 5 5 

7 @) 5 a 7 2 5 

8 0 2 0 4 3 0) 

2 O a: 0 ét @) 1 

10 0 1 i 3 6 0 

py 20 JAI, as) zs 22 39 

a2 | 1 2 ua LS a2 4 

Total % 100 . 100 100 100 100 100 
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category. The group percentage distribution was more evenly 
distributed, with half of the pennonses in the task ee 
(45%), and half of the responses in the social-emotional 
area (55%).. In the negative area the responses were evenly 
divided between Category 11 - Shows tension, and Category 

12 - Seems Unfriendly. 

The social interaction profile for the good teacher 
shows an increase of acts in the positive social-emotional 
area, with the preponderance of these in Category 2 - Drama- 
tization. In the negative social-emotional area, 21% of the 
acts were in the tension release category. Again, the task 
related responses were unevenly Ba eta eared in the dissemin- 
ation categories Ae 5, and 6. The group profile was unevenly 
distributed, with most of the social-emotional responses 
occurring in the negative Category 11 - Shows tension; and 
most of the task-related responses falling in Category 4 - 
Gives Suggestion, and Category 5 = Gives opinion. The major 
difference between the teacher profiles for the poor and 
good teacher is in the more even distribution between the 
social-emotional and task areas as teaching improves. 

The social interaction profile for the excellent 
teacher in the social-emotional area shows the balance in 
favour of the positive affective responses, with signifi- 
cant contributing categories being Category 2 - Dramatizes, 


and Category 11 - Shows tension. Most of the responses were 
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recorded in Category 4 - Gives suggestion, and Category 6 - 
Gives Information (46%). The group interaction profile 
again showed an increase in responses in Category 2 - Drama- 
tizes (24%) and Category 11 - Shows tension (39%). Only 

26% of the acts were recorded in the task area, and half of 
these were in Category 5 - Gives Opinion. 

In summary, as the quality of the teaching improves, 
there is a general increase for the teacher in the proportion 
of acts falling in the positive-affective area and a decrease 
in the proportion of acts falling in the negative-affective 
area. In the task related area, the responses remain con- 
centrated in categories concerned with 'giving' suggestions, 
opinions and information. In the group interaction profile, 
increases occur in the social-emotional area, concentrated 
in categories 2 - Dramatizes, and 11 - Shows tension. As 
with the teacher profile, very few responses were recorded 
in categories 7, 8, and 9. 

In comparing information obtained from the Bales and 
the McLeish/Martin systems, the predominantly descriptive 
basis of the social interaction profile and the functional 
basis of the operant profile becomes manifest. In general, 
one becomes aware that the occurrence of various social 
interaction behaviors does not represent the salience of 
those acts in respect to the total environment. While the 


social-interaction system yields data based on relationships 
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between an immediately preceding response and the response 
in the here-and-now, it does not take into account the far- 
reaching effect of these variables on ongoing, new or 
changing behaviors in the group. Nevertheless, it] Tsiot 
some interest to be provided with social=interaction data 

as it allows the research worker to determine the relevance 
of such acts to the total ongoing learning process as repre- 
sented by the functional analysis. That is, the operant 
analysis alone does not allow us to state the single response 
occurrences considered as non-Salient operant contributors. 
The two observation systems are therefore complementary, and 
will continue to provide dual explanatory functions in the 


Single case studies which follow. 


Single Case Study #1 


Chris was a member of the Experimental Participant 
Group. His pre-test micro-lesson indicated that he was one 
of the better student-teachers in this group. Chris improved 
approximately .50, from an average of 3.52 in the pre-test 


to an average of 3.95 in the post-test. 


Teacher-Effectiveness 


Cognitive Affective Overall Average 


Pre-Test BaD 35 Boy, Sy 
Post-Test 3.93 4.0. 3.93 31295 


In terms of classifications, his pre-test performance is 


considered good, and his post-test performance excellent. 
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Table 18 shows Chris' pre-test and post-test performances 
as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Each analysis is 
divided into ten operant categories, into teacher or group 
contributions, and into time sequences of 80-3" blocks (4 
mins). The first time block may be less than 80-3" acts or 
units. The raters began coding as soon as the time signals 
were heard on the video-tape, and in some cases there was 
a lag of approximately 4 frames before the video became 
operational. The last block of time also varies as to length 
of time or number of acts recorded. In some single case 
Studies, the hlocks of time were etertied to a fifth block. 
In each case the number of acts is listed on the last line 
of the test data, underneath the total line for each teacher 
and group column. To the far right, you will find the totals 
of each operant across blocks of time, and grand totals for 
the teacher and group. In each case, the totals for the 
teacher and group will be the same. 

The purpose of examining each student-teacher's per- 
formance by blocks of time is to investigate any change in 
operant patterning as the lesson proceeds. 

It is hypothesized that in keeping with the structure 
of a lesson plan, the first block of 4 minutes in the micro- 
lesson should be concerned with an introduction to the 
class of the topic. There should therefore be some inter- 


action with the class as the teacher attempts to set the 
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TABLE 18 


McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
Case #1 - Chris - Experimental Participant 
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pattern for the body of the lesson. Initially, there 
should also be a high percentage or frequency of operants 
in the vocal domain by the teacher, and a high percentage 
of operants by the group in the submissive autoclitic area 
(listening). The pattern in the second and third blocks of 
time should tend to be task-oriented; and the last block 

of time would constitute a time of summarizing, perhaps 
joking, etc., as the lesson draws to a close. In analyzing 
the single cases, no hypotheses can be made as to specific 
changes over time, inasmuch as teaching methology varies for 
each lesson. A description of the time peonencee will be 
given, and then a summary, and possible interpretative 
comments, where meaningful. 

Figure 1 shows Chris' pre-test and post-test perfor- 
mances as a function of the operant categories, and blocks 
of time. Length of time for the pre-test lesson was 15.8 
mins. Length of time for the post-test lessons was 14.4 mins. 
Figure #1 is taken from data contained in Table 18. 

Appendix VI, Figures A and B shows the pre-test and 
post-test breakdowns for each operant over the four blocks 
of time by percentages. To avoid confusion the actual 
figures and tables will not be referred to in this analysis, 
but the descriptive statements are based on these data and 
the information contained in Table 18 
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In Time Block #1, Chris utilizes a variety of operants 
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Figure 1 McLeish/Martin Operant Profile Percentage Breakdown 
Case #1, Chris - Experimental Participant 
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to gain the attention of the group, facilitate their 
involvement, and introduce the lesson. While 36% of the 
operants fall in the intraverbal operant category, 18% also 
fall in the submissive (listening) category. The group 
shows active involvement in the learning activities 27% of 
the time. This is indicative of positive interaction 
between the teacher and the group. 

In Time Block #2, there is a decrease in the operants 
used to attract the initial attention of the group: i.e. 
the mam, and the tact, and an increase in the intraverbal 
operants indicating that the teacher is engaged in the 
dissemination of basic information necessary as the frame- 
work for possible involvement by the group. The teacher 
is silent only 9% of the time, but this combined with the 
positive autoclitics, and the dominant autoclitic indicates 
that he still manages to keep the attention of the class. 
The group is submissive for most of the time segment. How- 
ever the operants emitted are indicative of task involvement 
(intraverbals 19%, and one questienge 

Time Block #3 shows a return to a more varied operant 
profile for the teacher, and a more active role for the 
group. Having given the class the baseline from which to 
work, the teacher now reduces drastically his intraverbal 
input (14%). He concentrates on using the mand to direct 


and involve the class in the discussion, and uses the dom- 
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inant autoclitic to control and integrate the interaction. 
There is a decrease in use of the positive autoclitic as 

the involvement of the class increases. This teacher does 
not use negative acts to initiate or maintain the facilita- 
tive learning ate Te, The group is now increasing its 
involvement, and is submissive 63% of the time. Again, most 
of the operants are in the task area, with 23% falling in 
the intraverbal category, and a further 14% distributed 
among the mand, tact, extended tact and echoic. No positive 
autoclitics are generated by the group, although the echoic 
responses indicate a positive reaction to operants initiated 
by the teacher or members of the Group: 

Time Block #4, if a lesson plan is followed, would be 
the time for resolving ongoing discussion, attempting to 
summarize the main points, and possibly ending the discussion 
on a personal note. Chris shows an increase in intraverbals, 
and a decrease in mands indicating that he is stressing the 
dissemination of information relating to the lesson topic. 
He still maintains a good ratio of submissive autoclitics 
(30%), and uses the dominant autoclitic and negative auto- 
clitic as controlling and integrating mechanisms. The 
group continues to show a strong input, and is submissive 
only 50% of the time. Again, most of the operants are in 


the task area. 


In summary, Chris' strategy over the four time blocks 
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becomes obvious from a functional analysis. His operant 
profile reflects flexibility and the ability to utilize the 
involvement of the class in the task area. The high incidence 
of submissive operants and the varied use of the task-related 
Operants is reinforced by increasing involvement by the class, 
and a lack of negative acts. 

Figure 2 shows the percentage teacher acts in each Bales' 
category as a function of total acts per teacher, and per- 
centage group acts as a function of total acts for the 
group. Figure 2(a) represents the pre-test results. This 
analysis supports the McLeish/Martin findings inasmuch as a 
small percentage of acts were recorded in Category 1 - Seems 
Friendly, and Category 3 - Agrees. A non-significant number 
of acts were recorded in Category 10 - Disagrees and Category 
12 - Seems unfriendly. Although a significant proportion of 
acts were recorded in the dissemination categories 4, 5, and 
6, there is some evidence of use of the question categories 
7, 8, and 9. A sizeable percentage of acts were recorded in 
Category 2, Dramatizes. This would be reflected in the 
operants designated tact and extended tact. The Bales' 
analysis has picked up a large percentage of acts in the 
tension release category #11. This is an interesting finding 
when one looks at the functional qualities of this category 
of behavior: that is, does it operate on the environment in 


a predictable manner? In terms of the McLeish/Martin coding 
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Key? 

1 - Seems friendly 7 - Asks information 
2 - Dramatizes 8 - Asks suggestion 
3 - Agrees 9 - Asks opinion 

4 - Gives opinion 10 = Disagrees 

5 - Gives suggestion 11 - Shows tension 

6 = - Seems unfriendly 


Gives information 12 


Figure 2 - Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #1, Chris - Experimental Participant 
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rules, how salient is the occurrence of these behaviors in 
terms of the tri-member contingency? The operant analysis 
shows that these behaviors do not exert a controlling function 
in Chris' teaching effectiveness: that is, by themselves they 
neither inhibit nor facilitate interaction in the class. The 
combination of these behaviors with other responses would 
constitute operant behavior. 

Post-Test 

Time block #1 again reflects the variety of operants used 
by Chris to gain the attention of the group and to introduce 
the lesson. As the time blocks continue, we see an increased 
use of the mand, and a decrease in the intraverbal. Chris' 
use of the submissive autoclitic increases substantially from 
time block #1 to #2, continues its increase into time seg- 
ment #3, and falls back down to the level achieved in time 
segment #2 during the last period. There is a decrease in 
emission of negative operants as well as dominant operants as 
time progresses, suggesting maximum efficacy of these auto- 
clitics in the opening portion of the lesson. 

The group profile indicates involvement throughout the 
entire teaching sequence. However, the operant profile achie- 
ves maximal variation in the middle segments of the lesson. 
Incidence of intraverbals increased substantially from time 
segment 1 to 3, reducing somewhat in the last time segment. 


As the intraverbals increased or decreased, the submissives 


followed a reverse pattern. 
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The main difference between the pre-test and post-test 
lessons lies in the decrease in intraverbals by Chris and 
the increase in submissive autoclitics. The group profile 
shows an increase in intraverbals and a decrease in sub- 
missive autoclitics. 

The Bales' post-test analysis shows an increase in the 
incidence of giving information, and a decrease in the 
dramatization category. This decrease in the latter cannot 
be explained by a concomitant change in the tact and extended 
tact operants as it was in the pre-test analysis inasmuch as 
the incidence of tact occurrence increased rather than de- 
creased. The excessive tension recorded in the group was 
not considered salient in the McLeish/Martin functional 


analysis. 


Single Case Study #2 


Max was a member of Control Group #1. In terms of classi- 
fications, his pre-test performance and post-test performances 
are considered examples of poor teaching. His ratings on the 


Teacher Effectiveness scales were as follows: 


Cognitive Affective Overall 
Pre-test Bier Zao 2.79 
Post-test 2.64 eel DAS 


Table 19 shows Max's pre-test and post-test performance 


as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Figure 3 shows Max's 
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McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
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‘Operant Key: 


M — Mand; 
P - Positive Autoclitic? 


Pm Tact ¢ 


EF - Extended Tact; C - Echoic; I - Intraverbal : 
F - Informative Autoclitic; N - Negative Auto- 


clitic; S - Submissive Autoclitic; D - Dominant Autoclitic 
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D = Dominant Autooclitica 


Figure 3 McLeish/Meartin Operant Profile Percentage Breakdown 
Case #2, Max - Control Group #1 
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pre-test and post-test performance as a function of the 
operant categories and blocks of time. Appendix VI, Fig- 
ures C and D show the pre-test and post-test percentage 
breakdowns for each operant over the four blocks of time. 

Pre-Test 

Max utilizes a narrow range of operants throughout the 
lesson. In the first time segment, his responses are pre- 
dominantly in the intraverbals category (71%), followed by 
the tact (16%) and the dominant autoclitic (12%). During 
the first four minutes of his presentation, Max gave no 
opportunity for group ee Consequently the group operant 
profile is predominantly made up of submissive autoclitics, 
with some negative autoclitics being recorded nonverbally. 

Time Block #2 shows him continuing to dominate the 
class through an excessive occurrence of acts in the intra- 
verbal category (59%), and only 13% in the submissive Stas 
clitic area. As in time block #1, he continues’ to control 
through use of the dominant autoclitic; and now shows positive 
autoclitic operants as part of his profile. The group oper- 
ant profile improves from the first time block, although 70% 
of the operants still fall within the submissive category. 
Fourteen percent of the operants are intraverbals. 

Tn Time Block #3, Max's operant protile becomes restric- 
ted to the intraverbals plus various autoclitics, notably 


the submissive autoclitic (33%). The group has reduced the 
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amount of time spent in listening or other submissive acts, 
and is now emitting infrequent intraverbals and mands. In 
the last time block which is very short, Max emits less sub- 
missive operants but increases his dominant autoclitics and 
echoics. The group profile consists of intraverbals and sub- 
missive autoclitics. 

In summary, it appears that Max does not possess the 
basic communication skills. In the first four minutes of his 
lesson he controlled the presentation through a constant 
barrage of intraverbals. In the second and third time blocks 
he fails to take advantage of the various operants being 
emitted by the group, and it appears that they interacted in 
spite of his efforts! Not once during the entire lesson 
did he use questioning techniques. 

The Bales Analysis (Figure 4) shows that his social inter- 
action consisted mainly of giving opinion and information, 
and showing tension and nervousness. The Bales interaction 
profile for the group shows that most of their acts were 
recorded in the 'gives information' category. The profile 
also indicates that more acts occurred in the negative social- 
emotional area than the positive. 


Post-Test 


Max's post-test performance shows a deterioration from 
his pre-test. During the entire fifteen minutes, his operant 


profile was confined to intraverbals, (range = 77% to 90%), 
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Teacher 
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(b) Post-Test 
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- Seems friendly 7 - Asks information 
2 - Dramatizes 8 - Asks suggestion 
3 - Agrees 9 - Asks opinion 

4 - Gives opinion 10 - Disagrees 

5 - Gives suggestion 11 - Shows tension 

6 - Gives information 12 - Seews unfriendly 


Figure 4 - Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #2, Max - Control Group #1 
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and dominant autoclitics (10%). He emitted only two sub- 
missive autoclitics, and gave positive operants only once. 

The group contribution to interaction consisted of a 
spattering of negative operants and four instances of mands. 
Approximately 95% of their time was recorded as submissive 
autoclitic operants! 

The Bales' data for this post-test shows that most of 
the teacher's social interaction acts were in categories 4, 
5, and 6, with no acts at all recorded in the task area 
dealing with questions. In the social-emotional area, 
approximately 8% of the acts were in Category 2 - Dramatizes, 
and 20% in Category 11 - Shows tension, nervousness. The 
social interaction profile for the group shows most of the 


acts recorded in Category 11 - Shows tension. 


Single Case Study #3 


Loretta was a member of the Experimental Observer Group. 
In terms of classifications, her pre-test performance is 
considered an example of poor teaching, while her post-test 
performance is an example of good teaching. Her ratings on 


the Teacher Effectiveness scales were as follows: 


Cognitive Affective Overall 
Pre-test 300 DAH 26 
Post-test 3.64 3.64 3.79 


Table 20 shows Loretta's pre-test and post-test perfor- 


mance as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Figure 5 shows 
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TABLE 20 


McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
Case #3 - Loretta - Experimental Observer 
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Loretta's pre-test and post-test performance as a function of 
the operant categories and blocks of time. Appendix VI, Fig- 
ures E and F, show the pre-test and post-test percentage 
breakdowns for each operant over the four blocks of time. 

Pre-Test 

The first three time blocks show Loretta's operant profile 
restricted to intraverbals (approximately 83%), and use of 
the dominant autoclitic. Consequently, the group profile 
consists mainly of submissive autoclitics. In the fourth 
time block, Loretta's profile becomes varied. In this 24 
Minute segment of behavior, she emits only 19% intraverbals, 
and increases her submissive (listening) operant to 54%. In 
addition she incorporates the mand and positive affective 
autoclitic into her repertoire. The group responds with an 
increase of 50% intraverbals and a decrease in submissive 
autoclitics (23%). The group profile also expands to include 
tacts and positive affective autoclitics. This last segment 
of behavior was predicated by Loretta's use of a series of 
questions directed to the group. 

The Bales Analysis (Figure 6) shows most of Loretta's 
Social interaction occupying the three categories gives sug- 
gestion, gives opinion, and gives information; and in the ten- 


Sion release category, #11. The group social interaction pro- 


file shows that the main categories were: dramatizes, gives 


opinion, gives information, and shows tension. 
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Key: 

1 - Seems friendly 7 - Asks information 
2 - Dranatizes 8 - Asks suggestion 
3 - Agrees 9 - Asks opinion 

4 - Gives opinion 10 ~ Disagrees 

5 - Gives suggestion 11 - Shows tension 

6 - Gives information 12 - Seems unfriendly 


Figure 6 - Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #3, Loretta - Experimental Observer 
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Post-Test 

Time Block #1 reveals that Loretta is using a varied 
set of operants, all indicating maximum control and one-way 
interaction. In the intraverbal category, 47% of the acts 
were recorded, while the mand, tact, and extended tact 
accounted for a further 35% of the operants. Five percent 
of the operants were submissive autoclitics, and 9% were 
dominant autoclitics. The group profile was largely sub- 
missive autoclitics (74%), plus 18% intraverbals. 

In Time Block #2, Loretta's operant profile shows a 
Significant decrease in the intraverbal category (6%), and 
a significant eae in the submissive autoclitic (65%). 
Again, the Beroct ive use of mands initiated the group reac- 
tion of 45% intraverbals, and only 18% submissive autoclitics. 
A substantial amount of negativism was also generated in the 
group (14%), plus tacts and extended tacts (19%). In Time 
Block #3, Loretta's profile remains the same as in the pre- 
vious time segment with the exception that she now has faded 
out the use of mands. As a result submissive autoclitics 
increases. From her small amount of vocal operants, it is 
concluded that the interaction is largely within the group. 
The group profile in this third segment is mainly to be 
accounted for by intraverbals and tacts. There is an increase 
in negative autoclitics (16%), and mands (5%). 


In Time Block #4 (approximately 2 minutes), Loretta 
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increases her mands and positive autoclitics. However, 

her submissive autoclitics remain high at 67%. The group 
increases its mands, but otherwise the profile is remarkably 
like the previous segment. 

The Bales Interaction Analysis (Figure 6) indicates 
that Loretta's social interaction profile is predominantly 
composed of Category 2 - Dramatization, and Category 11 - 
Shows tension. The group profile shows contributing fac- 
tors of Category 2 - Dramatizes, Category 4 - Gives Sug- 
gestion, and Category 11 - Shows tension, 

A few explanatory comments regarding the content of the 
lesson are of interest at this point. Loretta engaged in 
role play of a controversial kind during the first time 
block. This had the effect of leading to a group discussion 
which largely excluded Loretta. One had the impression in 
viewing the tapes that she didn't quite know how to handle 
her success, especially when the discussion took on negative 
overtones. Nonetheless, she did manage to resolve and con- 
Clude the lesson inthe last segment, mainly through her 
increasing use of the positive autoclitic operant and by 
introducing alternative points of view through questioning 


techniques (mands). 


Single Case Study #4 


Fred was a member of the Control Group #2. In terms of 


the effectiveness classification, his pre-test and post-test 
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performances are to be considered examples of excellent 
teaching. His ratings on the Teacher Effectiveness scales 


were as follows: 


Cognitive Affective Overall 
Pre-test 4.29 4.35 4.35 
Post-test 4.56 4.7 4.79 


Table 21 shows Fred's pre-test and post-test performan- 
ces as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Figure 7 shows 
Fred's pre-test and post-test performances as a function of 
the operant categories and blocks of time. Appendix VI, 
Figures G and H, shows the pre-test and post-test percentage 
breakdowns for each operant over the ane blocks of time. 

Pre-Test 

Block #1 of Fred's lesson consisted of 49% intraverbals. 
Tacts and extended tacts contributed significantly (31%), as 
did the dominant autoclitic (11%). The mand accounted for 
5% of the operants. The group profile consisted almost 
entirely of submissive autoclitics. Time Block #2 of the 
lesson shows the same varied operant profile. He has increased 
the use of the mand, and decreased his intraverbals. Submis- 
sive autoclitics contribute 8% to the total profile. The 
group profile shows 14% of their acts in the intraverbal 
Category, and 3% in the positive affective autoclitic area. 
Block #3, the final segment of the lesson shows an increase 
in submissive autoclitics for the teacher, and an increase 


in intraverbals and decrease in submissive autoclitics for 
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TABLE 21 


McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
Case #4 - Fred - Control Group #2 
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Figure 7 MoLetsh/Martin Operant Profile Percentage Breakdown 
Case #4, Fred - Control Group #2 
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the group. 

Here we see evidence of an excellent lesson without the 
excessive involvement of the group. This was accomplished 
with an operant repertoire consisting of the mand, the tact 
and extended tact, the dominant autoclitic, and the intra- 
verbal. As the lesson progressed, the submissive autoclitic 
was added to this functional repertoire. 

The Bales Analysis (Figure 8) shows the contributing 
social interaction acts as being: Category 2 - Dramatizes, 
Categories 4, 5, and 6 (Gives suggestion, opinion and infor- 
mation), and Category 1 - Seems friendly, and Category 11 - 
Shows tension. The group profile has two significant con- 
tributing acts: Dramatizes, and Shows tension, with lesser 
contribution from Category 1 - Seems friendly. 

Lesson Topic - Fred was attempting to teach us the cul- 
tual differences between 'hello' and 'good-bye' in the lang- 
uages of Swahili and English. To do this, he involved the 
group in demonstrations on how to use and pronounce the words, 
and role play between different people using the terms (i.e. 
between father and son, brother and sister, and business 
acquaintances). A good deal of the lesson was also devoted 
to his own experiences with the language and the people. 

During the post-test, Fred involved the group members 


in extended role-play. He faded out some of his own experi- 


ences illustrating cultural differences, and relied on the 
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Teacher 


(a) Pre-Test 
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5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 


Key: 

1 - Seems friendly 7 - Asks information 
2 - Dramatizes 8 - Asks suggestion 
3 - Agrees 9 - Asks opinion 

4 - Gives opinion 10 - Disagrees 

5 - Gives suggestion 11 = Shows tension 

6 - Gives inforwation 12 - Seems unfriendly 


Figure 8 = Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #4, Fred - Control Group #2 
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group's role play to 'demonstrate' and lead to further dis- 
cussions. 

Post-Test 

In Time Block #1, Fred's highest contributing operant 
was the submissive control autoclitic. The tact and extended 
tact combined for an equally high 29%, followed by the mand 
(19%) and the intraverbal (13%). A further 10% was recorded 
by the positive, negative, and dominant autoclitics. The 
group profile includes submissive autoclitics (58%), tact 
(30%), and the intraverbal 6%. It is interesting to note 
the possibility of a 1:1 relationship between teacher and 
group in the tact/extended tact operant category. 

In Time Block #2, Fred is primarily engaged in the dis- 
semination of information (44%). He maintains the attention 
of the group through the use of the dominant autoclitic (11%), 
the tact (14%) and the mand (6%). He also demonstrates his 
interest in the group with positive affective auboclitrcs, 
informative and submissive autoclitics, and echoics (combined 
total of 23%). Noticeably absent is any use of negative 
affective autoclitics throughout the entire lesson. The group 
responses are concentrated in the submissive operant category, 
although 8% are intraverbals, and 4% tacts. Again, we see 
the 1:1 ratio between teacher and group in dominant auto- 


clitic usage. 


Time Block #3 shows an increase in submissive operants 
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(23%). The highest contributing category was the tact (39%). 
Also contributing was the mand (8%). The group profile was 
extremely varied in this segment. Forty sein percent of the 
operants were submissive, 15% were intraverbals, and 6% were 
mands. Equally represented were the remaining operants (total 
of approximately 23%). This time segment indicates an inter- 
active and dynamic learning environment, with group communi- 
cation expressed through a maximum number of operants. 

Time Block #4 again shows a preponderance of teacher 
responses in the tact/extended tact category. Equally repre- 
sented were the mand, positive autoclitic and dominant auto- 
clitic. The group profile is concentrated in the tact, intra- 
verbal and submissive categories. It is noted that the group 
used the tact and the intraverbal as their main avenues for 
communication in this lesson. 

Time Block #5, again shows Fred utilizing the mand and 
tact categories extensively, followed next by the submissive 
autoclitic and then the intraverbal. The group operant pro- 
file (mands, tacts, positive autoclitics) indicates continued 
interest and interaction. 

The Bales' analysis for Fred's post-test performance 
shows equal distribution across categories 2 - Dramatizes, 

4 - Gives suggestion, and 6 - Gives information. Also con- 
tributing was Category 1 - Seems friendly, and to a lesser 
extent, Category 11 - Shows tension. The group profile con- 


sists almost entirely of Category 2 - Dramatizes, and Cate- 
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gory 11 - Shows tension. 

In summary, Fred uses the mand/tact/extended tact com- 
bination 41% of his teaching time in the post-test, and 36% 
of his teaching time in the pre-test. It appears that the 
reason for an improvement between pre- and post-test is not 
simply an increase in submissive autoclitics for the teacher 
in the post-test. Of more importance is the group usage of 
this increased interaction time: they also communicate pri- 
marily through the same combination of mand/tact/extended 


tact when given an opportunity! 


Single Case Study # 5 


Denis was a member of the Experimental Observer Group. 
In terms of classifications, his pre-test and post-test 
performances are considered examples of poor and good teach- 
ing respectively. His ratings on the Teacher Effectiveness 


scales were as follows: 


Cognitive Affective Overall 
Pre-test 2.65 2.6 Ze 
Post-test BE) Bin oS 3.4 


Table 22 shows Denis' pre-test and post-test performance 
as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Figure 9 shows Denis' 
pre-test and post-test performances as a function of the 
operant categories and blocks of time. Appendix VI, Figures 
I and J, gives the pre-test and post-test percentage break- 


downs for each operant over the four blocks of time. 
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TABLE 22 


McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
Case a3) - Denis - Experimental Observer 


Time Block 
Totals 


wer Prec test 


M 2 5 3 
T 1 i 4 
E ) e) 6) 
Cc 3 0) 0) 
I aye) 2 L 
r il 6 4 
F 0) 0) 0 
N 0) 0 2 
Ss 5 65 

D 10 0 


Totals 79 79 
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rE 38° 4924 
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Ss 9 34 
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Operant Key: 
M - Mand; T - Tact: E - Extended Tact; C - Echoic; I - Intraverbals 
P - Positive Autoclitic; F - Informative Autoclitic; N - Negative 


Autoclitic; S - Submissive Autoclitic; D - Dominant Autoclitic 
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Figure 9 McLeish/Martin Operant Profile Percentage Breakdown 
Case #5, Denis - Experimental Observer 
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Pre-Test 

Denis' operant profile is similar in Time Blocks #1 
and #2. He uses an extensive number of intraverbals (74% 
average), combined with dominant control autoclitics (14%). 
The group, in addition to the expected preponderance of 
submissive autoclitics, also uses the mand operants and 
positive affective autoclitics. In Time Block #3 Denis shows 
an increase in the use of tacts and a corresponding decrease 
in intraverbals. The group emits increased positive oper- 
ants (13%), but contributes little in the task-related area 
(mand/tact/intraverbal). Other than a slight increase in 
mands, and a noticeable absence of dominant control autoclit- 
ics, Denis' profile remains the same in the last time block. 
The group profile shows no noticeable change. 

The Bales analysis (Figure 10) shows an even distri- 
bution of acts in categories 2 - Dramatizes, and Category 6 - 
Gives information. Also making a significant contribution 
to Denis' social interaction profile is Category 1l - Shows 
tension. The group social interaction profile shows the 
major contributing categories to be: Category 1 - Seems 
friendly, Category 2 - Dramatizes, and Category 12 - Seems 


unfriendly. 
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(b) Post-Test 

Key: 

1 - Seems friendly 

2 - Dramatizes 

3 - Agrees 

4 = Gives opinion 

5 - Gives suggestion 
6 = Gives information 
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Asks information 
Asks suggestion 
Asks opinion 
Disagrees 

Shows tension 
Seems unfriendly 


Figure 10 - Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #5, Denis - Experimental Observer 
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Gnsects, how to prepare them for identification, etc. Denis’ 
pre-test lesson suffered from excessive use of jargon, 
inappropriate use of the board, chalk and ruler, and lack 
of organization. The post-test was better organized, use of 
the board was relevant, a small insect collection was cir- 
culated to the class, and information was given in jargon- 
free language. 

Post-Test 

The most significant changes in Denis' operant profile 
were a decrease in intraverbals, and an increase in the mands 
and positive autoclitics. An increase in echoics and posi- 
tive affective autoclitics was also noted. The use of the 
dominant autoclitic, except in the first time segment, 
decreased from that in the pre-test. The use of the sub- 
missive autoclitic decreased. The group profile changed 
largely in the area of decrease of submissive autoclitics 
and increase in intraverbal operants. 

The Bales Interaction Analysis shows Denis' peak cate- 
gory to be Gives information. This is followed by Category 
2 - Dramatizes, and Category 11 - Shows Tension. Category 
3 - Agrees, and Category 4 - Gives suggestion also contri- 
buted. The group social interaction profile consisted of 
Category 11 - Shows tension. A group pattern Similar to that 
of the teacher was observed in Category 2 - Dramatizes, Cate— 


gory 3 - Agrees, and Category 4 - Gives suggestion. In gen- 
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eral the group profile was varied, with contributions made in 


all categories except Category 9 - Asks for Suggestion. 


Single Case Study #6 


Reg was a member of the Experimental Participant group. 
In terms of classification, his pre-test performance is con- 
sidered a poor example of teaching, while his post-test is 
considered good. 

Table 23 shows Reg's pre-test and post-test performances 
as coded by the McLeish/Martin system. Figure 11 shows 
Reg's pre-test. and post-test performances as a function of 
the operant categories and blocks of time. Appendix Vi) 
Figures K and L show the pre-test and post-test percentage 
breakdowns for each operant over the blocks of time. 

Pre-test 

Segment #1 of Reg's performance shows 78% of the oper- 
ants concentrated in the intraverbal category, with 10% in 
the dominant autoclitics. The group responses are entirely 
submissive. Segment #2 is very similar to the first block 
of time. Reg's profile is slightly less varied in that his 
intraverbals have increased and the informative autoclitics 
have been eliminated. Again, the group responses fall with- 
in the submissive category. A minimum amount of interaction 
is observed in the third time segment, with only 6% of Reg's 
operants being submissive, and 4% of the group operants being 


intraverbals. Reg increases his mands in the last time seg- 
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TABLE 23 


McLeish/Martin Operant Analysis - Frequencies 
Case #6 - Reg - Experimental Participant 


Time Block 
Totals 
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Operant Key: & 
M-— Mand: T - Tact; E - Extended Tact: C - Echoic; I - Intraverbal; 
P = Positive Autoclitic;: F - Informative Autoclitic; N - Negative 


Autoclitic; S - Submissive Autoclitic; D - Dominant Autoclitic 
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Pre-Test Time Block #4 
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Post-Test: Time Block #2 
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Post-Test Time Block #4 
C - kchoic; I - Intra- 


Key: M - Mand; T - Tact; E - Extended Tact; 
verbal; P - Positive Autoclitic; F - Informative Autoclitic; N = 
Negative Autoclitic; S - Submissive Autoclitic; D - Dominant Autoclit le 


Operant Profile Percentage Breakdown 


ish/Martin 
rear nee #6, Reg > Experiaental Participant 
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ment (5%) but the group does not respond except non-vocally, 
where the negative affective autoclitic contributes 7% to 
the group profile. 

In summary, Reg acted as a passive disseminator of infor- 
mation, with some control generated through his use of the 
dominant autoclitic. The group does not respond except with 
negative autoclitics during the lesson, even when Reg tries 
to involve them by use of mands in the last time block. The 
lesson appears to have facilitated disruptive negativism 
within the group. 

The Bales Analysis (Figure 12) shows 70% of the social 
interaction acts concentrated in Categories 4, 5, and 6 (gives 
suggestion, gives opinion, and gives information), with 18% 
in Category 2 - Dramatizes, and 12% in Category 11 - Shows 
tension, nervousness. The group profile shows 50% of their 
emitted acts in Category 6 - Gives information, Category 7 - 
Asks for information, and Category 8 - Asks for opinion. 
Fifteen percent of the acts were friendly, and 28% tension 
release. This is an interesting profile: it appears that 
Reg did not follow-through on the questions asked by the 
group. We also see that the tendency towards negative auto- 
clitics shown by the group in the last time block were not 
unfriendly or disagreement behaviors, but tension release 


which could include bored gestures, inattentive body position 


Or eye contact. 
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(b) Post-Test 


Key: 

1 - Seems friendly ~ 7 - Asks information 
2 - Dramatizes 8 - Asks suggestion 
3 - Agrees 9 - Asks opinion 

4 - Gives opinion 10 - Disagrees 

5 - Gives suggestion 11 - Shows tension 

6 - Gives inforuation 12 - Seeus unfriendly 


Figure 12 = Bales Social Interaction Profile: Percentage Breakdown 
Case #6, Reg - Experimental Participant 
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Lesson Topic - Reg gave an introductory lecture on the 
principles of Transcendental Meditation, The pre-test was 
delivered at an extremely rapid pace, with little direct 
eye contact with the group, and increased references to his 
notes as the lesson progressed. The lesson was not well- 
organized, and was not completed within the time limits. 

The post-test was better organized and involved the group 
to a greater extent, as the following analysis indicates. 

Post-Test 

Reg's first time block shows little change from his 
pre-test performance. Most of his remarks fall in the intra- 
verbal category, with control aided by his use of the dominant 
autoclitic. The group is submissive. During this time period, 
Reg is introducing his lesson. The group, although submis- 
eave, -shows interest in this information, and in time block 
#2 they initiate interaction by the use of the mand and the 
informative autoclitic. Twenty-five percent of their oper- 
ants are intraverbals, and 5% are negative autoclitics. 

Their submissive autoclitics are reduced to 63%, the lowest 
count in this category in the entire lesson. Reg's intra- 
verbals reduce to 60% and his submissive autoclitics increase 
to 24%. This second period is the most active and productive 
in the lesson. Time Blocks #3 and #4 show some evidence of 
mands, and intraverbals from the group. Reg's profile is 


concentrated in the intraverbal category, with continu- 
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ing use of the dominant autoclitic, and occasional use of 
the positive and informative autoclitics. Although this 
performance was judged an improvement over the pre-test, we 
can see Reg's strategy excludes the use of the important 
communication operants. 

The Bales analysis for the post-test performance Figure 
12) shows most of Reg's acts concentrated in Category 6 - 
Gives information. There is also a reduction in the number 
of acts in Category 5 - gives opinion, a reduction in Cate- 
gory 2 - Dramatization, and an increase in Category ll - 
Shows tension. The group profile is more varied than in the 
pre-test. There is an increase in the amount of acts in 


Category 11 - Shows tension. 


Summary 


A number of observations emerge from the above results: 

(1) Teaching-effectiveness is a function of a varied 
operant profile for both the teacher and the group. 

(2) Effective eer aee does not require overt group 
interaction given that the operant profile of the teacher is 
varied so as to include as a significant contributing factor 
the mand/tact/extended tact operant combination (hereafter 
referred to as the fundamental communication operants). 

(3) Dynamic communication occurs when the group profile 


shows a patterning similar to that of the teacher: i.e. a 


reciprocal pattern. 
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(4) Various combinations of autoclitics with the fundamen- 
tal communication operants oftén increases the efficacy of 
lesson presentation. Autoclitics are effective when aug- 
menting the functions of one or more of the basic communi- 
cation operants: e.g. the dominant control autoclitic is 
often used with the mand as a control and attention device. 

(5) Autoclitics may be combined for maximum effectiveness: 
e.g. the controlling submissive autoclitic in combination with 
the positive affective autoclitic and the echoic, is indic- 
ative of teacher-support, attention and approval. 

(6) Positive affective interaction is not merely a 
function of high frequency occurrence of positive affective 
autoclitics on the part of the teacher (although there are 
occasions when this direct relationship is observable). More 
often, positive affective interaction is generated in the 
group through the emission of the fundamental communication 
Operants by the teacher. This indicates that the group as a 
whole reacts favourably to a teacher who demonstrates his 
interest in the class and the subject by the appropriate use 
of mands, and by the elaboration and extension of basic infor- 
mation (intraverbals) through the tact (anecdotes, sharing 
GUC.) « 

(7) The less adequate ('poor') teacher possesses an 
extremely narrow operant profile throughout the entire lesson. 


Maximal concentration is on dissemination of information 
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through the intraverbal operant, with control obtained 
through use of the dominant autoclitic. The class is given 
no opportunity to be involved, and therefore is soon extin- 
guished. The better teacher may also use extensive intra- 
verbals to serve the function of information dissemination. 
However, he never allows this operant to continue without an 
input from other operants which attract the attention of the 
class, maintains their interest, and involves them vocally 
or non-vocally. 

(8) There is a patterning effect over time (a variation 
of operant combinations) depending on whether the time period 
is devoted to introducing the topic, elaborating on previously 
Given information, group discussion, or summarization. That 
is, the operant profiles over time are related to the lesson 
plan, and the teacher's ongoing evaluation of instructional 
objectives. 

(9) The operant profiles for the teacher and the group 
are uniquely determined by the particular learning sequence. 
They are a resultant of task, topic, methodology, individual 
differences in entering behavior and communication patterns. 
However, a predictable set of contingencies does evolve 
Over time, depending on the discriminative stimulus, the 
response emitted in the here-and-now, and the effect of both 
elements on the environment as a whole. 

(10) The Bales analysis does not adequately break down 


the teaching act. As a formal or descriptive observation 
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technique it is unable to perform a universal function. How- 
ever, aS part of a package including the Teacher-Effective- 
ness analysis, and the McLeish/Martin functional analysis, 
this system of analysis can provide an important element in 
the evaluation of the teaching-learning environment. For 
example, the combined results from the Bales and MeLeish/ 
Martin analysis indicate that 'shows tension' (Category 11 
in the Bales analysis) need not be functionally debilitating. 
That is, whether or not a particular behavior has a predic- 
table, controlling relationship in the learning environment 
depends on its function in that environment and not on its 
occurrence alone. It is further hypothesized that some of 
the acts in the Bales category ‘shows tension! are reflected 
and used to advantage, in the tact and extended tact, and 
that only a portion of it is perceived by the group as nega- 
tive. 

(11) The format of the modifed Martin (1973) procedures 
in coding (focussing on the salient or essential operant) can 
be used in meaningful comparisons with the Bales and Teacher- 
Effectiveness data. That is, this three-second salient 
operant analysis can be used as a feedback technique in a 
skills training program. Such procedures would permit the 
demonstration to the student teacher of the meaning of 


'appropriateness' of skills utilization as opposed to a more 


quantitative frequency-count. The appropriateness aspect is 


a basic feature of the instructional module per se, and of the 
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Teacher-Effectiveness instruments. 

(12) The operant profile provides us with the oppor- 
tunity of operationalizing the functional strategies of 
the teaching act. This profile reveals the way the teacher 
shapes the learning process (i.e. engineers its facilitative 
or debilitating efficacy) by initiating or responding to 
a variety of functional operants. 

(13) The above trends support the general findings by 
McLeish and Martin (1975) in their analysis of a relatively 
unstructured learning system. That is: (i) reinforcement 
potential is the result of the discriminative use of verbal 
operants: (ii) positive reinforcement operates to a much 
greater extent than negative reinforcement to shape the 
responses of human subjects in social interaction; (iii) 
reinforcement is a dynamic process; (iv) learning consists 
of a multiple input of variables, but following on a sys- 
tematic, empirical observation and analysis this is found 
to break down into predictable ordered contingencies. 


The implications of these conclusions will be discussed 


in the final chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 


DISCUSSION 


Overview 

The format of the discussion section will be consistent 
with the three related but independent aspects of this re- 
Search: micro-training in affective communication skills; 
teacher-effectiveness; and the functional aspects of communi- 
cative behavior. The micro-training aspects will be treated 
Separately from the latter aspects. This separate treatment 
reflects the applied and research outcomes of the study. 
I - Micro-training 

Instructional module - Results support the incorporation 
of the instructional module as a vehicle for training student- 
teachers in the appropriate use of communication skills in 
the classroom. Although the module focusses primarily on 
affective communication skills, sufficient preparatory 
materials are included to deal with cognitive and metho- 
dological skills. 

Instruction manual - The manual is a basic framework for 
the course, and provides the means for a flexible approach 
by individual instructors. The instructor may find, for 
example that time restrictions do not allow for in-class dis- 
cussions of the theoretical issues contained in the first 


five sessions. The manual is sufficiently complete that the 
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class could read these materials on their own time. Class 
activities would therefore be limited to a minimum number 
of general discussions, with maximum emphasis on demon- 
stration sessions and workshops. 

Observational Instruments - Both the rating scales and 
the response-count sheets for the affective communication 
skills, and the teacher-effectiveness scales used in the 
mMicro-teaching workshops, proved to be relevant and effective 
techniques for training student-teachers in the discrimination, 
evaluation and assessment of the appropriate use of various 
communication skills in the classroom. These observation 
instruments are based on operational definitions of specific 
skills outlined in the instructional manual. The student- 
teacher therefore has an objective set of criteria which 
allow not only for individual assessment and evaluation, but 
also for meaningful comparison and discussion amongst the 
class members. Both the student-teacher demonstrating the 
skills, and the student-teachers analyzing the performance, 
benefit from this meaningful feedback. 

The stress throughout the manual, and especially noted 
on each observation sheet, is on the appropriate use of the 
skill. The teacher-effectiveness question is not one of 
relating the occurrence of descriptive categories of behaviors 
to learning (the quantitative issue), but is rather one of 


relating the salience of emitted categories of behavior to 
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the total learning environment (the functional issue). The 
question of appropriateness and the functional aspects of 
behavior are synonymous. 

The Bales' observation system, as utilized in this 
study, did not prove useful as an observational training 
technique relating to specific skills acquisition. In 
retrospect, this result is not unexpected. The Bales system 
is complex and requires many hours of training which we were 
net able to supply given the time restrictions of the course. 
The use of the Bales' system was restricted to two members 
of the observer group, the other four members using the 
response count and rating scale observation sheets respec-— 
tively. The Bales system was not used in observing micro- 
teaching behaviors. It is suggested that the observers would 
have benefitted from using all three observation techniques. 
A simplified version of Bales, as contained in the present 
manual (see Appendix I,) would make the class aware of the 
social interaction aspects involved in individual skill usage. 
However, it does not substitute as a discrimination tech- 
nique in skill acquisition. Rather, it is a complementary 
system when used in concert with the specific skill-cluster 
rating systems, or with the teacher-effectiveness scales. 
With only the minimum amount of training given, the two 
observers were unable to relate in any meaningful way the 
results of their Bales' analyses to the teacher-effective- 


ness ratings. To make such a comparison meaningful assumes 
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equal facility with the use of the rating systems and the 
theoretical underpinnings of the systems. The main diffi- 
culty in providing meaningful input from the Bales analysis, 
even with extended training, again relates to the difference 
between descriptive and functional aspects of behavior. 

Teacher-Effectiveness Scales - Validity Check. In asses- 
sing each 15-minute tape, it will be recalled that the offic- 
ial raters were asked to make detailed comments during their 
actual observation of the tape. These notes were to be re- 
ferred to when making their official judgment, in conjunction 
with the operationalized definitions and criterion levels. 

A content breakdown of these notes for all seven raters across 
all pre- and post-tests, indicates that the criteria noted by 
the judges are compatible with the written criteria advocated 
in the instructional manual. That is, the criteria arrived 

at empirically by this research worker and outlined in the 
instructional manual, accurately reflect the categories 

deemed important by individual raters. 

An additional set of criteria related to individual 
teaching methodologies and subject matter might prove help- 
ful to students, but it is suggested that the conceptual 
framework for rating teaching-effectiveness remain unchanged 
from the form contained in the manual. It is the contention 
of this research worker that if the operational definition 


of the teacher-effectiveness scales and criterion levels 
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become too descriptive and mechanical (i.e. approaching a 
checklist) this would have the effect of excluding the user 
from active participation (decision-making) in the observation 
judgment. Observation instruments containing numerous skill 
descriptors suffer from two major defects: the exclusion of 
innovative behaviors, and the assigning of equal weights to 
frequent and infrequent behaviors. The student should have 
valid signposts to prevent him from deviating from established 
checkpoints of teacher-effectiveness, but the declared criteria 
should not restrict his own interaction with the instrument 
and the ongaing behaviors. 

Experimental Group - Roles 

Our experience with the above research design (dividing 
the experimental group into observer, participant, and asses- 
sor/observer roles) indicates that there are no differences 
in learning occurring through either actual practice and 
involvement in the micro-training blocks, by observing and 
providing feedback to the demonstrators, or by a combination 
of these roles. This important finding allows the instruc- 
tor flexibility in scheduling his workshop activities. For 
example, an ideal instructional situation would involve the 
student-teacher experiencing each role for each set of skills. 
However, if time restrictions prevent this, the instructor 


could rotate the roles of the student-teacher for each set 


or skills. 
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Use of the Video-tape 


Although television is not a necessary component in 
micro-training, our experience indicates that there are 
many advantages to be obtained from this device. It allows 
the student-teacher to discriminate and acquire basic infor- 
mation and knowledge about skill application. It is helpful 
in initial learning, and in accelerating the learning pro- 
cess. It is the basis for meaningful feedback from a group, 
or individual. It also provides a comparison of progress 
over time. Finally, video-tapes are a permanent record of 
behavior and can be used in a variety of teaching-learning 
Situations. 

Limitations of the Study 

That we were able to obtain definitive results is a 
tribute to the efficacy of the micro-training technique in 
less than ideal conditions! In addition to the major limi- 
tation of time mentioned earlier, we were also plagued by 
equipment breakdown and inadequate classroom facilities. 
Unfortunately, we were not able to acquire a large enough 
room for the conduct of the course: the resultant crowded 
conditions detracted somewhat from the benefits of a work- 
shop environment. 

Another limitation--a function of the design itself-- 


was the negativism generated by splitting the class into 


different groups. Some members of the observer group com- 


plained about the difficulties in using the observation forms 
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(primarily the Bales system), and their non-involvement in 
the micro-training blocks of skill applications. Conversely, 
some of the participants complained that they felt uneasy at 
the constant barrage of criticisms and observations. As men- 
tioned, ideal conditions would feature maximal participation 
by all members of the class in the skill application blocks 
and in the observation training. 

A third limitation of the study was that the post-test 
lessons occurred during the last week of classes when the 
students were burdened with assignments and examinations from 
other courses. This contrasted with the relaxed atmosphere 
existing during the pre-tests taken at the beginning of the 
term. 

One effect of training in the affective domain is that 
performance feedback is initially received and given with 
a greater affective impact than instructional benefit. This 
general uneasiness in dealing with affect is a function of 
our socialization process. Many of us have effectively 
learned to suppress our affective communication skills. For 
these individuals, the experience of learning to apply affec- 
tive skills plus learning how to give and receive affective 
criticism promoted feelings of uneasiness and anxiety. 
Although it is relatively painful for students to work 
through this period of frustration, the experience empha- 


sizes the importance of affect in communication for each indi- 
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vidual. As the course progressed, the class acquired a 
greater facility in expressing, controlling and understanding 
their feelings, and experienced a minimal amount of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety. 

In order to prepare the class for the probable occurrence 
of this initial period of anxiety and negativism, the instruc- 
tor should discuss the above mentioned aspects at the begin- 
ning of the course. The success of the course rests to a 
large extent on the sensitivity and understanding of the 
instructors, on their ability to cope with the affective 
aspects of learning, and on their ability to model the affec- 
tive communication skills during all aspects of the course. 

Course Evaluation - Appendix VII summarizes the positive 
and negative aspects of the course as evaluated by the par- 
ticipants and observers. In general, the course was judged 
to have been a valuable experience. Most of the negative 
criticisms relate to the limitations above noted. 

Implications for future research and application - Ideally, 
micro-training should be an integral aspect of curriculum 
instruction and teacher training so that one half-year course 
does not have to bear the burden of instruction in all as- 
pects of micro-training! We believe that micro-training in 
the affective communication skills should be incorporated as 
early as possible in the student-teacher's academic program. 


That is, equal emphasis should be given to the acquisition 
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and development of affective skills as is given to cognitive 
skilkis. 

The key to success in micro-training is a systematic, 
organized, well-planned sequence of instructional events 
combined with built-in flexibility to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students and provision for continuous updating. Dev- 
elopment of an instructional module should follow the steps 
outlined in this study, summarized as follows: (i) in the 
planning stages a list of integral concepts needed as pre- 
requisites for the workshops should be delineated: (ii) tar- 
get skill clusters should be outlined, and descriptions of 
the functions, uses, and misuses of the skills formulated; 
(iii) design of the micro-training block should be outlined, 
with emphasis on such things as maximum techniques to relay 
feedback to the person practicing the skills and the number 
of opportunities provided in which to improve the skills or 
the criteria to be attained before proceeding to the next 
skill sequence; (iv) the manual should incorporate instruc- 
tional objectives, summarization of main points, examples 
of concepts, self-tests or mastery tests, provision for 
independent study (references), and maximum opportunity for 
interactive use of the instructional materials by the 
student. A detailed schedule of activities should be incor- 
porated in the manual, and provision for physical facilities, 


audio-visual equipment, instruction and technical personnel 
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specified; (v) As with the manual, the module should contain 
a variety of activities for the learner, all of which take 
the form of the micro-training paradigm; (vi) Pilot studies 
will be necessary for all aspects of the module, and the 
feedback obtained from students on the efficacy of these 
initial attempts is extremely helpful in working towards a 
functioning module. 

Although the initial development of an instructional 
module is time-consuming, the benefits accruing to both 
instructor and students are worthwhile. With the module 
validated, and needing little more than updating when nec-— 
essary, the teacher is then free to spend more time inter- 
acting with students, creating a dynamic learning environ- 
ment, providing feedback, and being available for consul- 
tation. 

Before proceeding to investigate areas for further 
mesearch,, it will be helpful to again delineate the results 
of this study. 

First of all, we have been able to extend the principles 
of learning fas applied by Allen & Ryan (1969), Borg (1970), 
Ivey (1971) and Gluckstern and Ivey (1974) | to the design of 
an instructional module focussing on skills-training in 
affective communication, to be used by instructors and 
student-teachers in the applied portion of the teacher- 


education program. The manual designed for the above pur- 
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pose has passed through the developmental stages, and has 
proven to be an efficient framework for micro-training. The 
limitations of the study suggest further areas for research, 
using the manual as the basic instructional tool. We have 
learned that observation is an integral part of skill dis- 
crimination and skill knowledge, and also allows for appli- 
cation of the skills equal to that of actual participation. A 
preferred arrangement for skill training, however, is to give 
each trainee the opportunity to practice and improve his 
skills, thereby improving and enlarging his behavioral rep- 
ertoire. No claims are made that possession of a number of 
Skills adds up to effective teaching. We do claim, however, 
that an increased repertoire of potentially helpful skills 
allows the teacher to become more flexible and able to cope 
with a variety of events occuring in a 'normal' classroom 
day. Most importantly, this flexibility allows the teacher 
more time to monitor the learning process, to provide formal 
or informal instruction when appropriate, and to involve the 
students in a rewarding variety of activities. We have 
trained the student-teacher to become flexible by making him 
aware of the functional or appropriateness aspects of in- 
struction, interaction, and affective communication, 
Secondly, our attempt to operationalize teaching effec- 
tiveness into three related aspects: cognitive, affective 


and overall has been validated by a team of raters using the 
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scales to evaluate the micro-lessons. The training program 
designed for the raters utilized the instructional manual, 
training tapes, small group discussions, and extensive 
written observations. As with the student-teachers, the 
focus was on the functional aspects of observable, measurable 
behavior. 

Thirdly, we have shown that a macro-approach to micro- 
training is an effective way of transferring micro-counselling 
skills to micro-teaching. Previous pilot attempts had shown 
that an unstructured approach to some of the more complex of 
the micro-counselling skills did not allow for integration, 
and secondly did not allow for transfer to a teaching situ- 
ation. The decision to operationalize the complex micro- 
counselling skills in a systematic manner proved successful. 
The students were able to engage in meaningful application 
of these skills to teaching methodology once they were famil- 
iar with the descriptions, observations, uses and application 
of the skills in a dyadic situation. The decision to break 
down teaching methodology into three commonly-used exemplars: 
the lecture, the lecture-plus-discussion and the seminar 
gave the students the opportunity to observe and practice the 
application of affective communication in teaching situations 
ranging from almost complete control by the teacher to one 
of equal potential input for both students and teacher. 


The first priority in further research in micro-training 
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concerns the transfer of the target skills to the classroom, 
In order to ensure that such transfer occurs, however, the 
mMicrotraining paradigm needs to be expanded within the 
laboratory setting. One area where this could be done is 
within the confines of the present instructional module. 
Rather than attempting to apply the micro-counselling skills 
to micro-teaching directly, perhaps it would be beneficial 
to extend the micro-counselling skills to larger groups, while 
maintaining the problem-oriented role-play situations. The 
micro-teaching application was concerned mainly with pre- 
senting a lesson and using the affective. communication skills 
to create a facilitative learning environment. Thus the trans- 
fer step involved both moving to a larger group and also 
moving to an instructional framework. Within the micro- 
teaching framework, laboratory practice could also be given 
to specific subject areas and age groups. In our micro- 
teaching workshops, the subject area was left to the dis- 
cretion of the trainee practicing the skills, as was the 
age group to whom the lesson was directed. 

Final laboratory transfer in the micro-teaching work- 
shops would involve the whole class and a longer duration 
of time. There are many other directions in which transfer 
could be extended in the laboratory setting. Again, time 
limitations determine the extent of this type of transfer. 


The micro-training concept should also be incorporated 
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during the time that a student-teacher is practicingsinethe 
schools. In this case, video-tapes could be made of a 30- 
minute lesson, for example, with a class of approximately 
fifteen students. These tapes could then be assessed by 
the instructor and the student teacher. The student- 
teacher would then attempt to improve his teaching metho- 
dology. Further video-tapes, a minimum of one per week of 
student-teaching, would aid in further improvement in skills 
application. | 

A library of tapes would be advantageous to instruc- 
tors. Permission would have to be obtained from the student- 
teachers, but it has been our experience that most students 
are willing to donate their experiences to the improvement 
of the student-teaching practice. 

Probably the most difficult of transfer studies to 
Carry out are those involving long term effects. Most 
student-teachers in their first years of teaching are 
scattered across the province. Unless funds are available 
for travelling, follow-up for the research worker becomes 
difficult. Nevertheless, there will probably be some 
student-teachers assigned to schools in the areas adjacent 
to the parent university, and in these cases follow-up 
should be instituted. 

If the micro-training concept expands to departmental 
use, it is essential that the instructors and supervisors 


have a common set of criteria on what teacher-effectiveness 
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is in their own areas. The student-teacher would then not 
suffer from a confusing number of interpretations. This is 
especially essential in cases where several instructors are 
supervising in the same subject area. The basic rules and 
criteria for teacher effectiveness as outlined in this 
present instructional module could form the initial frame- 
work from which more specific criteria would be developed 
for a given subject area. | 
Ideally, the competency-based principle should be 
extended to the micro-training paradigm. This caters to 
the individual needs of students. It does not penalize 
the student who has demonstrated competency in one of the 
skill clusters, nor does it penalize the student who needs 
more practice and feedback before she reaches the criterion 
for competency. The difficulty in arranging for such pro- 
vision hinges on the availability of 'students' with whom > 
the trainee can practice her skills' application. The 
solution would probably rest with groups of interested stu- 
dents banding together to continue practicing until each 


reached the criterion level. This is a rather optimistic 


plan, however, The most practical solution would be to use 


the five-step instructional sequence as outlined in this 
present study as mandatory for all students. Additional 


practice would be left to the discretion of both students 


and instructors. 
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It will be recalled that some success was achieved 
with a well-structured one day workshop. This workshop was 
a mini-version of the instructional components used in the 
extended course. This type of workshop could be applied 
readily to in-service training of teachers, and in diverse 
areas such as innovative curriculum approaches, advances 
in subject areas (i.e. new developments in biology, mathe- 
matics, physical education), and refresher courses in 
instructional techniques, psychoeducational design and 
communication skills. 

An interesting area for a transfer study deriving out 
of the present research involves the transfer of affective 
communication skills to written discourse. This is an 
important area of teaching considering the amount of written 
reports submitted by the student body. The teacher should 
be able to help the student in expressing nie cede clearly, 
in both the cognitive and affective areas. A micro-training 
program focussing on effective communication in written dis- 
course would equip the student-teacher with a repertoire of 
Skills to aia in this function. 

The rater training program, using operational definitions 
of teacher-effectiveness as contained in three scales, 
appeared tobe effective in improving the agreement between 
The empirical criteria contained in the instructional 


raters. 


Manual and the written criteria made by the raters during 
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observations of the taped micro-lessons were also compatible. 
A necessary replication of this study would be to train the 
raters on two sets of tapes, with final judgments on a third 


'experimental' set of tapes. 


II Teacher Effectiveness - Description and Function 


Canonical analyses were conducted between the Bales and 
Teacher-Effectiveness data to ascertain the maximum agreement 
existing between these two sets of data. No significant 
relationships existed between the social interaction cate- 
gories and cognitive teacher-effectiveness. This was some- 
what surprising as there are six task-related social inter- 
action categories which one might intuitively judge to be 
related to cognitive teaching skills. Significant relation- 
ships emerged in the canonical analysis between the Bales and 
the affective teacher-effectiveness data. The social inter- 
action categories having predictive validity were: appearing 
friendly, giving suggestions, asking for information, drama- 
tizing, and expressing agreement and disagreement. These 
social-interaction categories are directly related to indi- 
vidual skills stressed in the affective micro-training, and 
this finding thus strengthens the claim for training in this 
domain. For example, asking for information, and appearing 
friendly are mirrored in the first cluster of basic helping 
skills. Integrative skills (cluster #4) would incorporate 


aspects of expressing agreement and disagreement, and of 
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dramatizing. Overall teacher-effectiveness and the Bales 
codings correlated significantly on similar patterns of social 
interaction categories as emerged in the affective analysis. 
That is, Bales' social-interaction system appears to be 
related only to the affective and the overall aspects of 
teacher effectiveness. This is of course, consistent with 
the original rationale for Bales' system. It was not 
devised for use in structured instructional settings, but in 
small group therapy (alcoholics anonymous) or problem- 
solving situations. The analysis supports Anderson's (1972) 
contention that Bales' system allows a research worker to 
Pe epensiise instruction as an affective process. 

We conclude therefore that the canonical correlation 
must be interpreted with caution. We do not question that 
Bales' system provides a picture of social interaction as 
between teacher and class, nor that certain of these acts 
have predictive validity for teacher-effectiveness. However 
the predictions are based on descriptive not causal relation- 
ships. 

This study found that no significant relationships existed 
between the 16 PF and Teacher-Effectiveness data. This seems 
to indicate that this particular personality questionnaire 
has no relation to observable measurable behaviors emitted 
It does not appear that this 


during the micro-—lessons. 
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it is recommended that this data be gathered on other micro- 
training attempts in order to confirm these results with 
this small sample. 

The definite results obtained with the McLeish/Martin 
coding system suggest the need for confirmatory research. 
The technique provides the explanatory link between the 
Teacher-Effectiveness data and the functional relationships 
between communicative skills and ongoing behavior. Modi- 
fication of Martin's (1973) coding rules emphasizes the 
Salience of an emitted operant in a 3-second time interval. 
The salient operant profile provides a meaningful and 
reliable differentiation between the poor, good, and excel- 
lent teacher. 

The salient operant profile is a device which could be 
used in teacher training. The information is compatible 
with the functional approach advocated in the module, and 
would therefore be useful to the student-teacher. It is 
not expected that a trainee could learn to use the system 
during a one half-year credit course in communicative skills 
training because of the extensive amount of time needed to 
train individuals to code reliably. However, as a first 
step it is suggested that supervisors and instructors would 
profit by learning the system and using it to provide func- 


tional criticism to the student-teacher concerned on the 


basis of a recorded lesson. 
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It seems clear from the previous discussion that 
research into teaching effectiveness can make progress only 
if process and outcome can both be studied in the approp- 
riate way and the functional relationship between them 
established. The next step would seem to be linking these 
two kinds of analysis with the gains made by the learner. 
After nearly sixty years of psychological research in this 
area, a dim light at the end of a long tunnel has been dis- 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
To the Instructor: 


The following schedule of activities is based on twenty- 
seven 1% hour sessions, extending over a period of approx- 
imately fourteen weeks. You may wish to include all of the 
sessions listed on the Schedule of Activities, or you may 
wish to modify and/or extend them. The schedule is flexible 
and should reflect the needs of your students, curriculum 
demand, and facilities. 


The manual has been used in university level courses with 
student teachers. Changes have been incorporated as a result 
of our experiences. It is hoped that the manual will prove 
beneficial to you in your classroom activities! 


You will note that the manual is written as a direct 
communication to the student-teacher who will be using it. 
We have not prepared a Teacher's manual to accompany the Stu- 
dent manual. We therefore suggest that you read through the 
manual, thinking about your own course objectives, scheduling 
etc. You should then prepare a set of organizational notes 
for yourself which will list (i) the types of activities per 
session: lectures, demonstrations, role play, etc; (ii) the 
scheduled time for each activity; and (iii) details of instruc- 
tor and/or class involvement. 


The manual is organized into three major sections: 
Sessions 1 to 5 are preparatory sessions which prepare the 
student for the microtraining workshops. These sessions incor- 
porate the major theoretical and applied information needed 
before the student enters the skills-based training program. 
The second and third sections are concerned with Microtraining. 
Sessions 6 to 16 cover the Microcounselling Workshops. Sessions 


17 to 27 cover the Microteaching Workshops. 


Good luck with your course! 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 


Page 
Number 


ie. vow 1s. D 


2:1 = 2:6 


3:1 -— 3:6 


4:1 - 4:17 


Activities 


Introductory session 

Purpose and goals of course 

Schedule of Activities 

Use of Manual 

Suggested text: Brammer, L. M. The 
Helping Relationship: Process. 
and Skills. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973. 
(Book review in Appendix 1) 

Arrange schedule of 15 minute lesson 
presentations in Session 2 


(Preparatory material: Manual pp 
2:2 - 2:6) 
Basic instructions on lesson delivery 
A Systems Model of Instruction 
Principles of Learning Incorporated 
in Instruction 


15 minute lesson presentations 


(Preparatory material: Manual pp 
3°22 A= 3%6 

Topics to be discussed: 

Educational Relevance of Verbal and 
Non-Verbal Communication; 

Affective, Cognitive and Psycho- 
motor Behaviors; 

Role Play, Simulations, and Games. 

(Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive and Affective Domains, 
Appendix IT) 


Demonstrations where appropriate 
Discussion 


(Preparatory material: Manual pp 
4:2 — 4:17) 

Topics to be discussed: 

Observation of behavior in the class- 
room; 

Use of rating scales, frequency 
counts, etc.? 

Interactional Analysis in the class- 
room; 

Function of observers in the micro- 
training workshops. 
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Number Number 
5 53:1 = 5:8 
6 6:1 - 63:5 
7 and 8 
9 9:1 - 9:10 
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Activities 


Demonstrations 

Observation of filmed excerpts 
of behavior in classroom 
Practice using scales anda 
modified Bales coding system 
Function of VTR system 


(Preparatory materials: Manual pp 
5:2 - 5:8) 

Topics to be discussed: 
Microtraining - concept of, uses, 
etc. (Microteaching, Micro- 

counselling); 

Use of lesson plan, behavioral ob- 
jectives, in designing a 5 
minute "micro-lesson"s 

Function of participants in the 
microtraining workshop. 


‘Demonstrations and practice on 
microtraining technique as it 
will be used in the workshops: 
(teach, replay videotape, 
criticism from group, reteach) 


(Preparatory materials: Manual pp 
6:2 —- 6:5) 

Skill Cluster #1 - Basic Helping 

Skills 

Discussion of preparatory materials 

Demonstration using various video- 
taped segments 

Demonstration of each skill using 
the "fishbowl" technique 

Videotaped replays of interaction 

Discussion and use of observation 
forms, scales, etc. 

Review function of participants 
and observers 


Microtraining Workshop #1 
Skill Cluster #1 - Basic Helping 
Skills 


(Preparatory materials: Manual pp 
9:2 - 9:10) 

Skill Cluster #2 - Selective Lis- 

tening Skills 

Discussion of preparatory materials 

Demonstration of skills 

Application in microtraining format 


Session Page 
Number Number 
10 and 11 
12 1221 = 22310 
12 and 13 
14 and 15 
16 
17 Tie sy Ow 
18 
19 and 20 


iv 


Activities 


Microtraining Workshop #2 
Skill Cluster #2 - Selective Lis- 
tening Skills 


(Preparatory Materials: Manual pp 
12:2 - 12:10) 
Skill Clusters #3 and #4 - Facili- 


tative skills which Encourage 
Open Expression and Sharing of 


Personal Experiences: Integra- 
tive Skills which Allow for a 


Final Statement and Resolution 
of the Classroom Problem, 
Discussion of preparatory materials 


Demonstration of skills 
Application in microtraining format 


Microtraining Workshop #3 
Skill Clusters #3 and #4 


Informal discussion of Microtraining 
Part I (microcounselling) sessions 
to date 


(Preparatory Materials: . Manual pp. 
17: 2.— 17310) 

Microtraining Part II - Microteaching 

Discussion of preparatory materials. 

Integration of affective communica- 
tion skills, and application to 
teaching 

Discussion of Effective Teaching 

Teaching Methodology: Lecture, 
Lecture plus discussion, Seminar 

Explanation of teacher-effectiveness 
rating scales 

Demonstration of skill application 
to a 5 minute lesson 


Demonstration of application of 
skills to three methods of teach- 
ing (outlined above) 

Use of microtraining format 


Workshop #4 - Microteaching 
Application of Affective Communi- 
cation Skills to Lecture metho- 


dology 
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Session 
Number 


21 and 22 


23 and 24 


25 


26 


27 


Page 
Number 


Activities 


Workshop #5 - Microteaching 

Application of Affective Comnuni- 
cation Skills to Lecture-plus- 
discussion methodology 


Workshop #6 - Microteaching 

Application of Affective Communi- 
cation Skills to Seminar metho- 
dology 


Informal discussion on Micro- 
teaching sessions . 
Arrange schedule for Session 26 


15 minute microlessons 
(Preparatory materials: pp 2:1 to 
2:5) 


Summarization and recapitulation 
of course. 


Assessment. Give back results, etc. 
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SESSION 1 
Introduction: 


The purpose of this course is to provide you with the 
opportunity to acquire those affective communication skills 
which will be helpful to you in the classroom. The course 
will combine both theory and application, and includes lec- 
tures, group discussions, role-play, simulation activities, 
and workshops. 


The theoretical sessions will introduce you to the con- 
cepts of: verbal and nonverbal communication; affective, 
cognitive and psychomotor behaviors; role-play, gaming and 
simulation techniques; classroom observation systems; micro- 
training. Once this basic prerequisite material has been 
presented, we will then be concerned with an in-depth inves- 
tigation of affective classroom skills. A series of work- 
shops will allow you to put into practice the theoretical 
aspects of the course. That is, our twofold aim is to pro- 
vide you with knowledge about teaching skills in the affec- 
tive domain, and to ensure that you can use these skills 
effectively in a classroom situation. 


All of the necessary instructional materials are included 
in this manual. In order for you to receive maximum benefit 
from the course, we urge you to make active use of the manual 
and to participate in all of the scheduled activities. 


We are looking forward to working with you during this 
term! 
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USE OF THE MANUAL 
To the Student: 


In order to obtain full benefit from this course, you 
will find it necessary to make active use of your manual. 
The manual will provide you with a framework for the course. 
In it you will find the class schedule, preparatory materials 
for each scheduled session, selected reference lists, and 
instructional materials for the workshops. 


The pages of the manual are numbered to coincide with 
the session number of the class. For example, if session 3 
contains 8 pages, they will be numbered from 3:1 to 3:8. It 
is suggested that you bring the manual to each session, as 
we will be referring to the materials during our discussions. 


Prior to attending a session, be it a lecture or a work- 
shop, make sure you check your schedule of activities for 
that date. If you are required to read materials to prepare 
you for the session, it will be noted in brackets opposite 
the session number. It is important that you digest these 
Materials, which have been prepared specifically for this 
course. If you have any questions as a result of reading these 
materials, we suggest you raise them during the session. You 
may wish to take notes during the session, as the lectures and 
demonstrations will be an elaboration of the preparatory 
materials. Please insert any notes you make in your manual 
for easy reference. 


If you have any suggestions on materials that could be 
added, deleted, or clarified, please do not hesitate to let 
us know. Your comments will help us in updating the manual 


if necessary! 
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SESSION 2 
Introduction: 

Your major task in Session #2 will be to teach a 15 min- 
ute lesson to five of your peers. Your success in this 
activity will be facilitated if you follow the instructions 
contained on pages 2:2 to 2:6 of this manual. 

These preparatory materials have been broken down into 
three sections. The first section concerns the structure of 


the lesson itself. Information in the last two sections 
should prove helpful in planning your lesson. 


Good luck! 
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1. Preliminary Assessment - 15 minute lesson 


One of the aims of this course is to provide you with 
information and skills which will, hopefully, improve your 
teaching performance in the classroom. One of the ways in 
which to assess whether or not improvement (learning) has 
taken place, is to compare your teaching method DULOn Eto 
and immediately following the formal course. We would there- 
fore like you to teach a 15 minute lesson as your Session 
2 activity. We will ask you to reteach this lesson in Session 
#26. 


You should now be arranged in groups of approximately 
six members, and should have arranged a mutually satisfac- 
tory block of time (approximately 1% hours) during this coming 
week when your group can meet. Each member of your group will 
deliver a 15 minute lesson to the remaining members of the 
group. This lesson will be videotaped for future use by your 
instructors. You may also wish to view your performance at 
a later date. 


You may choose both the content (subject matter) of 
your microlesson, and the type of delivery (method). There 
are several methods that may be suitable: lecture, lecture 
plus discussion, seminar, demonstration etc. 


| In order that your group completes their lesson presen- 
tations within the 1) hour time limit, please follow these 
instructions: 


(1) Make sure your lesson is no longer than 15 minutes! If 
it is longer, your instructor will simply have to tell 
you to stop your lesson. We will try to give you some 
kind of warning at the 12 minute point. 


(2) Make sure your lesson plan is approved by either of 
your two instructors. This is done most efficiently by 
simply mapping out the framework of your lesson. Do 


not submit detailed notes. 


(3) You are allowed to use a summary of your lesson. You 
will find it most beneficial if you restrict yourself 
to listing important points on small index cards. 


(4) If you are distributing materials beforehand, make sure 
they are not too lengthy. If you are using adjunct 
Materials (pictures, flow charts, etc) make sure they 
are appropriate. If you are using audio-visual equip- 
ment, Check it beforehand to ensure that’ 2t -1s"in. good 


working order. 
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Critical to your lesson presentation is the formulation 
of a_lesson plan. Your lesson plan should be well-organized, 
and should include such considerations as: instructional 
objectives, pre-assessment (entering behavior), instructional 
procedures, evaluation, timing, etc. The type of method you 
use will dictate which of these considerations will be 
included in your plan. For example, evaluation is not appro- 
priate if you are delivering a lecture. It is however appro- 
priate if you intend to combine a lecture with, Say, a 
question and answer period. 


There are several references which you may use in formu- 
lating a lesson plan (see p 2:6). Please regard both of your 
instructors as references also, both at this preliminary point 
in the course and also as the course progesses. The following 
information may also be of some help to you. 


2. A Systems Model of Instruction 


A systems approach to instruction has evolved over the 
last decade from interrelated areas of education and psychol- 
ogy. The model consists of four components, connected by 
feedback loops. Feedback loops may also connect a series of 
instructional sequences within each component. The model is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The arrows indicate the operation of 
a feedback loop. 


Instruc- Pre-Assess- Instruc= | 
tional ment tional Evaluation 
Objectives (Entering Procedures 
Behavior ) 
A B (@ D 


fives, pegiace kiinWs Vay of banat wgeetane 


Fig. 1 A Systems Model of Instruction 


In addition to feedback (assessment, knowledge of results, 
follow-up etc.) the system also emphasizes practice, task 
analysis or breakdown, criterion Wester a) The Neder aay 
of the model as applied to the planning of your lesson 1S to 
provide you with Boidelines for proceeding through an organ- 
ized series of steps leading to successful completion of 


your lesson. That is, you should use the model as a check- 
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(A) Instructional Objectives. Select a set of objectives 
which relate to the final goal of your instruction. You may 
find one or more of the following conditions helpful in formu- 
lating an instructional objective that clearly communicates 
your intended outcome. 


(i) the terminal behavior should be identified. This 
indicates thekind of behavior that will be accepted 
as evidence that the learner has achieved the 
objective; 

(ii) describe the important conditions under which the 
behavior will occur: 
(iii) specify the criteria of acceptable performance by 
describing how well the learner must perform to be 
considered acceptable. 


You should always make a complete detailed set of objec- 
tives for every lesson you deliver, and for every task you 
wish your students to master. It is not necessary, however, 
to convey these detailed objectives to the class. The reason 
for using instructional objectives in your lesson plan is so 
that the content is congruent with these objectives. You may 
find, for example, that a generalized or descriptive statement 
concerning the instructional objectives of your lesson is 
sufficient. What you should aim for is an instructional 
sequence that accurately reflects your instructional objec- 
tives. The important thing is to communicate essential and 
appropriate information in a logical and uncluttered manner! 


(B) Entering Behavior (also referred to as Pre-Assessment 
or Pre-Requisite Learning). Some lessons (or tasks) may not 
require this step, especially if the content matter is novel 
or if it requires little background knowledge. If you intend 
to use a seminar method or group discussion, for example, you 
would be well-advised to provide the group with some back- 
ground materials. This allows all participants to prepare 
themselves, perhaps with a list of general questions. 


(C) Instructional Procedures. For our considerations, 
this is the crucial step in your lesson plan. Included in 
this component are: (1) selection of available instructional 
materials (e.g. books, films, flash cards); (2) preparation 
of new materials where necessary (i.e. the design of a flow 
chart, construction of a model, etc.); (3) the development of 
a sequential, organized lesson plan which appears to be most 


efficient for your stated objectives. 


i in the instructional 
D) Evaluation. The last component in 
Be Oe inet assessment of behavior in terms of whether or 


i in the instructional 
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lesson may not be necessary until the end of a unit is reached, 
at which point a mastery test may be given. There are however 
Several informal ways of testing within a Single lesson. For 
example, perhaps you could give a short true-false, or prob- 
lem solving test at the end of the lesson. You should then 
discuss the answers before the class is dismissed to ensure 
that appropriate feedback is given. You might plan an oral 
quiz which summarizes the main points, or ask for applications 
or extensions of the lesson. It is always a good idea to ask 
the class at various points in your presentation whether they 
would like you to elaborate further, give more examples, etc. 
In planning your fifteen minute lesson, you may find that you 
do not have enough time to give a test. If this is the case, 
concentrate on summarizing your main points, and asking the 
class if they have any questions on the lesson. 


3. Principles of Learning - Incorporation in Instruction 


Research in the psychological and educational laborator- 
ies has yielded principles of learning which may help you in 
your teaching. The principles are listed below. Inclusion 
of all of these principles may not be appropriate to the par- 
ticular lesson you have chosen for this exercise. The decision 
as to which principles are appropriate for your lesson are 
dependent on: content matter, individual differences within 
your sample of students, rationale for lesson plans, etc. Again, 
it is suggested that you use the principles as the basis of a 
checklist of what should and should not be included in your 


lesson plan. 


(i) Pre-instructional preparation: An introductory state- 
ment is usually beneficial to your students. The statement 
may take various forms, but the objective of the statement is 
to focus the attention of the student on the specific content 
area to be elaborated in the lesson. You can accomplish this 
‘content orientation' by: (a) providing behavioral objectives 
(b) giving a brief introduction or preview of the content 
matter (c) introducing a novel stimulus (pictures, film strip, 


audiotape, etc). 


(ii) Motivation: A student's performance (learning) tends 
to increase as his desire to learn increases. Desire to learn 
can be increased by (a) convincing the student of the value 
of the lesson, i.e. application to needs of "real world" (b) 
social approval or rewards i.e. praise for correct responses, 
encouragement, etc., (c) application of content matter to 


one's own experiences. 
iii idi a model of terminal performance: The 
(iii) Providie f relevant, salient models facili- 


observation and imitation 0 . : 
tates learning, A sample term paper, film, demonstration can 


be used most effectively in addition to your live presentation. 
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(iv) Active responding: If possible, try to involve the 
students in discussion with both you and their peers. 


(v) Guidance: When demonstrating a problem, or intro- 
ducing new subject matter, for the first time, it will be 
necessary for you to break the material down into component 
steps. 


(vi) Practice: This is important for both you and the 
students. Try to rehearse your lesson beforehand to make 
sure you are within time limits, are logically organized, 
etc. If your lesson involves participation by your students, 
make sure they have adequate time to practice a concept be- 
fore moving on to another (related) one. If you incorporate 
practice in your lesson, try to make it similar and appropri- 
ate to the instructional objectives. For example, if you 
intend to use examples or analogs, make them relevant. 


(vii) Knowledge of results: The students should have 
prompt and frequent feedback as to the success of their respon- 
ses. If time permits, an explanation of why responses are 
incorrect is also beneficial. 


(viii) Graduated sequence: Arrange subject matter ina 
well-organized hierarchical form. Work from the simple to the 


complex, the familiar to the unfamiliar. 


(ix) Individual differences: Be aware of the variety of 
learning experiences in any classroom. Try to anticipate 
questions that require additional explanations, modifications. 
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SESSION 3 
Introduction: 


As mentioned in the introductory session we will some- 
times ask you to complete preparatory readings and/or assign- 
ments prior to a scheduled lecture or workshop. These pre- 
paratory materials will be contained in your manual. The 
purpose of these assignments is to orient you to a particular 
content area by giving you some background, or basic infor- 
Mation. We have tried not to make the assignments too burden- 
some. They are in fact intended to promote interactive 
communication among our classroom group. 


Lecture #3, as noted in your schedule, will be concerned 
with three topics: non-verbal communication; inter-relation- 
ships of the affective, cognitive and psychomotor domains; 
the function of simulations, role play and/or games in educa- 
tion. Your assignment prior to attending this lecture will 
be to read pages 3:2 to 3:6 concerning these topics. 
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1. Nonverbal Communication 


One of the most influential forces in communication in 
the classroom is nonverbal behavior. What teachers and pupils 
may not say with words, they may express with the eyes, hands 
and bodies. There is more to communication than oral manip- 
ulation of symbols. All three aspects - cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor elements - are involved in nonverbal communi- 
cation. Often this can have a more definitive impact on the 
receiver than the words that are actually said. Those whose 
task it is to work with people need considerable training in 
perceiving and interpreting nonverbal communication. This is 
especially true within our school system! 


There is a field of research which investigates the 
various aspects of nonverbal communication. Research workers 
within this field conclude that nonverbal behaviors play an 
important role in the emotional impact of any message. Non- 
verbal elements of voice inflection and verbal expression act 
to qualify verbal communication and are primarily indicators 
of emotion. That is, how something is said can be just as 
important as what is said in terms of the impact it has on 
the listener. ; 


All teachers communicate nonverbally. Most of them 
however, are not aware of the ways in which they transmit and 
receive nonverbal messages within the classroom environment. 
Nonverbal teaching behaviors, for example, include use of 
body language, consisting of facial expression, gesture and 
control maneuvers; and certain classroom elements, such as 
use of space, time, and teacher "travel". 


Nonverbal behaviors provide cues and convey meaning even 
more readily and possibly more profoundly than speech. They 
suggest to pupils teacher attitudes, and are important in 
creating the classroom learning climate. If you as a teacher 
are to gain control of these nonverbal classroom phenomena 
you must become conscious of them, study their significance, 
determine their relationship to your own views about teaching 
and learning, and begin to regulate them. 


Misunderstanding often occurs in the classroom because 
teachers cannot interpret verbal and nonverbal cues emitted 
The converse is also true. You will encounter 
the pupil who appears to be listening to you, but who signals 
with his eyes that he is totally bored. You may also be © 
deluded into believing that lack of movement and Silence in 
the classroom means that children are listening carefully! 


by pupils. 


: : ‘mum communication, it is necessary that 
wee sisgps | oa ke ae and skills to get beyond words and into 
the affective or emotional state of the pupils in the classroom. 
On some levels, this is not so important. Ina lecture, for 
example, the opportunity for a dyadic personal relationship 
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is not as necessary, or as available, as in a small group 
interactive discussion. Nonetheless, there are verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors that can facilitate empathic communica- 
tion in even the most restricted of situations. We will be 
discussing this subject more fully in our first formal lec- 
ture, and in the workshops which follow. If you are inter- 
ested in pursuing the matter further, several references are 
contained on page 3:5. 


2. Affective, Cognitive and Psychomotor Domains - Inter-rela- 
tionships 


There are at least three components in learning: cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor. The cognitive and psychomotor 
domains are traditionally stressed in teacher training. The 
affective domain has been seriously neglected. This does not 
mean that educators are unaware of the importance of behaviors 
that comprise this domain (attitudes, opinions, values, inter- 
ests, feelings, etc.). Rather, the problem seems to be one 
of measurement. 


In attempting to specify and measure instructional and/or 
educational objectives, it is desirable to determine the 
classes of behaviors reflected in the objectives. An attempt 
has been made to classify objectives within each of the three 
behavioral domains, and according to a progressive hierarchy 
of levels of development. Bloom, Engelhart, Furst, Hill and 
Krathwohl (1956) and Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia (1964) have 
carried out a systematic survey of educational objectives in 
the cognitive and affective domains and have prepared taxono- 
mies for these two areas of behavior. The taxonomies provide 
a framework for specifying specific objectives as well as an 
alternative to the common abstract statements concerning 
instructional goals. An "official" taxonomy of the psycho- 
motor domain has not yet been published. Simpson (1966 ) has 
defined the psychomotor domain as the skill domain involving 
movement. She has identified the stages to which a teacher 
must attend if he is to achieve an objective appropriate to 
the learner. Kibler, Barker, and Miles (1970) have also 
attempted to formulate a set of subclasses in the psychomotor 


domain. 


One of the major drawbacks to the taxonomy of behaviors 
is the difficulty in relegating a given objective to a specific 
or single domain. Educators accept the fact that affective, 
cognitive and psychomotor skills are highly interrelated in 
many areas. Pragmatics however dictate that one of the areas 
must be emphasized to the near exclusion of others in order 
to develop and measure the achievement of skills objectively. 
Nonetheless it is of considerable advantage to those teachers 
concerned with the overall effectiveness of their performance 
to be cognizant of the complexity of classroom behavior at any 
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point in time. For example, in any cognitive task there will 
be occasions when affective and/or psychomotor behaviors 
predominate. By the same token, there is usually a cognitive 
element in any affective response. 


One of the foremost aims of this course is to demonstrate 
the intricacies and complexities of the classroom environment, 
and to equip you with those affective skills which, if used 
appropriately, can facilitate learning. Stated another way, 
if you are using affective skills appropriately, then you are 
communicating empathically. Empathic communication applies 
equally well to all domains of instruction, whether it be a 
demonstration of a folk dance or an open discussion on the 
genocide issue or a lecture on the role of the church in 
Elizabethan times! 


Appendix II contains a condensed version of the Cognitive 
and Affective Domains. Perusal of these condensations will 
illustrate the overlap between domains. For details on 
rationale, development, and research please refer to Bloom 
et al (1956) and Krathwohl et al (1964). See page 3:5 for 
references. 


3. Simulation, Role Play, and Games 


The use of games in education serves two major functions: 
(1) as a research tool for the study of the process simulated 
(in particular as heuristics in theory building); (2) asa 
teaching device. We are interested in the latter function. 
That is, we will be using simulations, games and role play 
both to teach and to learn. 


Games are particularly suited to teach strategies and 
understanding of structure. A game highlights the relation- 
ships between roles. Whatever the content of the game, some 
features involving interaction of the participants are pres- 
ent and can aid in the development of interpersonal skills. 


A social simulation game always consists of a player or 
players acting in a social environment. Each player in a 
game acts as a portion of the social environment of each 
other player. The rules of the game specify the obligations 
of each role: the players, each acting within the rules- 
governing his role, interact with one another. Most social 
games contain contingent responses: i.e. a series of decision- 
making responses is evaluated as being either successful or 
not. Players may accumulate scores, or achieve some other 


type of goal. 


i i i been used in the 
Although simulation techniques have 
fields of By, SPayes commerce, defence, and leisure, the design 
of simulation games for classroom use 1S essentially a phen- 
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omenon of the 1960's. It was in fact the social scientists 
who first discovered gaming as a technique for the classroom. 
Several games were developed and field tested during the 

first half of the 1960's. Much enthusiasm was generated 
during this developmental stage. Little experimental research 
was conducted, and the evidence for facilitative use in 
education was inconclusive. During the latter part of the 
sixties, more sophisticated methodology and experience yielded 
favourable trends regarding such issues as: the functions of 
simulation, the evaluation of learning, and the mechanisms 

and conditions of learning. Evidence now indicates (1) that 
role play, simulation and games can generate great interest 
and involvement; (2) games in themselves teach; and (3) the 
players learn from their participation. The literature also 
indicates that learning of various kinds (strategies, attitude 
changes etc.) can be facilitated through simulations. 


The use of simulations in education has been most obvious 
(in conjunction with programmed learning and instruction) as 
a method of teaching curriculum (i.e. mathematics, social 
studies, history) and in the investigation of the socialization 
aspects of education. 


We are interested in the use of simulations and role- 
playing as efficient techniques in teaching those classroom 
skills which will help you to become a more effective teacher! 
The roles we are concerned with are those of the student and 
the teacher. The topics of the simulated events will encompass 
a wide range of classroom situations. We will attempt to 
provide you with an awareness and a chance to experience the 
many different affective and cognitive behaviors involved in 


the complex act of teaching. 


If you are interested in pursuing the issue through the 
literature, a selected list of references is contained below. 


Selected References —- Session #3 


1. Nonverbal Communication: 


Ekman, P. Body position, facial expression, and verbal 
behavior during interviews. Journal of Abnormal Social 


Psychology, 1964, 68, 295-301. 


Mehrabian, A. The effect of context on judgment of 


speaker's attitude. Journal of Personality, 1968, 
36, 2h=326 


i i ference of attitudes 
hrabian, A., & Ferris S. R. 10g) 
im Ae pe cerbal behavior in two channels. Journal of 


Consulting Psychology, 1967, 32, 243252. 
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Speer D. C. 


(Ed). Nonverbal Communication, Sage Contem- 
porary Social Science Issues #10, 1972. 


2. Affective, Cognitive and Psychomotor Domains: Inter- 
relationships 


proom, | B.S. Engelhart,; M. D., “Furst; (Ee ids; Hil? en He, 
& Krathwohl, D. R. 


Taxonomy of educational objectives: 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


London, England: 
Ltd .79 1956 
Kibter, Rs d., Barker, L: Ls, &«Miles: Do TS) "Behavioral 
Objectives and Instruction. Boston, Conn: Allyn & 
Bacon |; inc., 1970. 


Krathwohl, D. R., Bloom, B. S., Masia, B. B. Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives: Handbook II: Affective 
Domain. New York: David McKay Co. Inc., 1964. 

Simpson, E. J. The classification of educational objec- 
tives: psychomotor domain. Illinois Teacher of Home 

Economics, 10, 4, 1966, 110-144, 


3. Simulation, Role Play, and Games 


BooCcOcK,./S. (S., 6 Schild EB. O. 


(Eds). Simulation games 
in learning. Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications Inc., 1968. 


Cherryholmes, C. H. 


Some current research on effective- 
ness of educational simulations: Implications for 
alternative strategies. American Behavioral Scien- 
Gist .92966,L0 (C2) 4—7. 


Goodman, F. L. Gaming and Simulation. In R. M. W. 
Travers (Ed), Second Handbook of Research on Teaching. 
Chicago, 111.3 “Rand, McNally & Co., 1973. 

McLeish, J. 


Systems, models, simulations and games in 
education: a description and bibliography. 


Cambridge 
Institute of Education, Monograph Series, No. 2, 1970, 
9-16. 
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SESSION 4 
Introduction: 


The following preparatory materials (pp 4:2 to 4:17) should 
be read prior to Session 4. The materials are divided into 


three sections: 


(1) Social Interaction in the Classroom - 
Observation systems 


(2) A selected review of research 


(3) Functions of observers in the Microtraining 
Workshops 
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1. Social Interaction in the Classroom - Observation Systems 


The classroom operates as a dynamic, interactive social 
system. The environment of the classroom, to be maximally 
effective, should include those elements which facilitate 
learning. If we define learning as a change in behavior 
resulting from interaction with stimuli in the environment, 
it then follows that observation of such behaviors will 
indicate (a) the variables affecting learning (b) whether or 
not learning has occurred. 


There are a variety of classroom observational tools. 
These include: participation charts, checklists, rating scales, 
questionnaires, content analysis, interaction analysis. The 
advantage of using such tools in our interpretation of social 
interaction lies in the nature of the data collected. The 
data are measurable, quantifiable, and objective; and as 
such can be compared, plotted, and transformed to statistical 
symbols. Ideally, the data represent the ongoing interaction 
in the classroom and are relatively free from subjectivity. 


When we speak of social interaction research in the class- 
room we are referring to the application of social-psychologi- 
cal approaches to education which have increased the under- 
standing, control and prediction of relevant variables influ- 
encing education settings. Without this social-psychological 
frame of reference, educational theory and research often 


lacks relevance. 


Social interaction can be defined as activities which 
involve at least two persons such that the behavior of one is 
a stimulus and/or a reinforcer for the behavior of the other. 
That is, social interaction is a process of reciprocal modi- 
fication of behaviors by individuals responding (reinforcing) 
each to the other in social settings. The significance of 
social interaction in an educational situation is that it 
is a major common element in all educational activities. 


Research in social interaction in the classroom has been 
influenced through developments in various related areas. 
These include research on the following: teacher qualities 
or traits, child development, sociometric relationships, 


socio-psychological phenomena. 


Research on teacher qualities or traits came initially 
from within the field of education. This research was based 
on the assumption of a "straightforward" cause and effect 
relationship between the conditions or ingredients present 
in any learning situation and the quality of learning pro- 
duced in that situation. That is, the classroom teacher is 
viewed as providing one of the conditions of learning. The 
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assumption of the researcher is that an optimal combination 
of personality traits, attitudes, and background character- 
istics will enable the teacher to provide an optimal learning 
environment for the students. This research problem emerged 
only in the early 1920's: it has become a major centre of 
interest in contemporary educational research. 


Child development studies look at the qualities brought 
to the situation by the learner. The assumption is that 
Since children differ in the skills they bring to the learn- 
ing situation, the most effective learning will take place 
when the material to be learned is most adapted to whatever 
skills the child is able to apply to the learning environment. 
Child development research focussing on education has exerted 
considerable influence since the early 1930's. 


Sociometry can be defined as the measurement of relation- 
ships within groups. The application of this technique within 
the school system became prevalent in the 1940's. Typical 
research would involve the identification of preferences, 
attributes, interests in both pupil and teacher contexts (i.e. 
preference for classmate, best friend, best-liked teacher, 
etc.) Correlations were made between teacher and student 
ratings. Having organized the class according to those 
expressed preferences, the research worker would observe the 
incidence of different classroom behaviors within defined 
categories. Social-psychological research focussed on the 
relationship between social interaction and different learning 
environments (e.g. the relationship between problem-solving 
and authority, power, personal prestige). 


Assessment of social interaction has moved from the 
rating and opinionnaire stage through the observation and analy- 
sis of perceptions by pupils and teachers of their interpersonal 
relationships, to analyses of some of the Specific variables 
in the socio-psychological context of the instructional process. 


2. A Selected Historical Review 


Some of the most important research into the nature of 
the classroom group took place during the formative decades 
1940-1960. This period was influenced by earlier studies of 
group life by sociologists. Lippitt (1940) for example, showed 
that the leadership qualities and personality of a teacher 
have a controlling effect on the behavior patterns of the 
students. Anderson and Brewer (1945) worked from the postulate 
that the main direction of influence in the classroom is from 
teacher to pupil. Withall (1949) treated social-emotional 
climate as a group phenomenon determined primarily by the 
teacher's verbal behaviors. Jennings (1947) conceptualized 
group life and interaction as fulfilling two major groups of 
Sndividual needs. (i) the friendship, or psyche needs and (11) 
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the task, work or socio-needs. Flanders (1949) investigated 
the relationship between learning and achievement, and the 
nature of teacher-pupil interaction. Bales (1950) was inter- 
ested in the analysis of small group problem-solving behavior. 
Other important research was conducted by: Perkins (1949), 
Glidewell (1951), Singletary (1951), Thelen (1959), Cunningham 
(1951), Jenkins (1951), Medley and Mitzel (1955), Hughes (1969), 
and Trow (1960). The influence of these researchers, repre- 
sentative of the changing methodologies existing during the 
period 1940-1960, moved classroom learning studies away from 
Single-criterion to complicated patterns of interaction. 


From the early 1960's up to the present time, descriptive 
Systematic category systems (particularly classroom interaction 
analysis) have been used in a variety of ways. They have been 
used: (i) to collect specific, relatively objective data of 
teacher and pupil behaviors as observed in the classroom; (ii) 
to determine teacher effectiveness by relating specific teach- 
ing behaviors to specific pupil outcomes, and (iii) to deter- 
mine the effects of training teachers in the use of these 
techniques. 


Most of the systems emerging since 1960 are modifications 
or extensions of earlier classical work in the field. Data 
collection is done via video and audio tapes, as well as by 
transcripts, and ongoing direct observations. The acceptance 
of classroom observation systems as a tool for researchers 
in the evaluation of teaching effectiveness is evident from 
the proliferation of published studies in that area. The 
incorporation of observation systems into programs for the 
preparation of school personnel has developed much more slowly. 


There is no one universally accepted observational sys- 
tem which measures all facets of behavior and interaction in 
the classroom. This derives from the fact that numerous ideas 
and definitions abound concerning effective teaching. Effec- 
tive teaching can be, for example, described within the con- 
text of affective, cognitive, or multidimensional systems. 

The various observational systems allow the researcher or user 
to define by objective measures whatever facet of effective 


teaching is of interest. 


f the more important research from the early 1960's 
EO Lt heen time includes: Spaulding (1963), Amidon and 
Hunter (1966), Taba, Levine and Elzey (1964), Perkins (1965), 
Jackson (1965), Warmon and Hermanonowicz (1965), Bellack (1965), 
Smith and Meux (1959), Spaulding (1967), Honigman (1967), Ober, 
Bentley and Miller (1971), McLeish and Martin (1975). Ongoing 
research has also resulted in revision and modification of 
Biter workere, e.g. Flanders (1970), Bales Uio7o. 


There have been several comprehensive reviews of the role 
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of direct observation in teaching, the nature of an obser- 
vation technique, historical reviews, criticisms, etc. The 
interested reader is advised to refer to the selected refer- 
ence list on page 4:8. We are also enclosing the latest 
revisions of the Bales (1970) and Flanders (1970) interaction 
analysis category systems. Your review of the literature will 
indicate that both of these research workers have greatly 
influenced the field. Many of the observation systems you 
will come into contact with are based on the Bales and/or 
Flanders models. The Bales (1970) category system is of 
Special interest in this course, as we will be using a modi- 
fication of this observation technique in our demonstrations 
and workshops. 


Flanders' Interaction Analysis System (1970) * 


1. ACCEPTS FEELING. Accepts and clari- 
fies an attitude or the feeling tone 
of a pupil in a nonthreatening manner. 
Feelings may be positive or negative. 
Predicting and recalling feelings are 
included. 


2. PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES. Praises or 
encourages pupil action or behavior. 
Jokes that release tension, but not at 
the expense of another individual: nod- 
Becceer ding head, or saying "Um hm?" or "Go 
on" are included. 


3. ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF PUPILS. 
Clarifying, building or developing ideas 
suggested by a pupil. Teacher exten- 

sions or pupil ideas are included. 


Response 


4. ASKS QUESTIONS. Asking a question 
about content or procedure, based on 
teacher ideas, with the intent that a 


pupil will answer. 


5. LECTURING. Giving facts or opinions 
about content or procedures: expressing 
his own ideas, giving his own explan- 

ation, or citing an authority other than 


a pupil 


* Flanders, N. A. Analyzing teaching behavior. Don Mills, 
$ @ e 


Ont.: Addison-Wesley, 1970. 
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Flanders' Interaction Analysis System continued. 


6. GIVING DIRECTIONS. Directions or 
commands to which a pupils is expected 
to comply. 
aera : 7. CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY. 

ee ga ee Statements intended to change pupil 
behavior from nonacceptable to accept- 
able: bawling someone out: stating 
why the teacher is doing what he is 
doing: extreme self-reference. 


8. PUPIL TALK--RESPONSE. Teacher init- 
iates the contact or solicits pupil 

Response | statement or structures the situation. 
Freedom to express own ideas is limi- 
ted. 


9. PUPIL TALK--INITIATION. Expressing 
own ideas: initiating a new topic: 
Initiation freedom to develop opinions and a line 
: of thought, going beyond the existing 
structure. 
10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION. Pauses, 
short periods of silence or of con- 
fusion in which communication cannot 
be understood by the observer. 
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Bales' Interaction Process Analysis System (1970)* 


SOCIAL—EMOTIONAL AREA 


A. Positive 1. 
(and Mixed) 5 
Actions : 

33 

TASK AREA 4. 

B. Attempted é 
Answers i 

a 

TASK AREA We 

C. Questions 8 

9. 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL AREA Y10. 
D. Negative 


Seems friendly: 


Agrees. 


Gives suggestion 


Gives opinion : Recip- 
Gives informatio rocal or 
b Opposite 
Asks for informatio a Pairs 
Asks for Speen * 0 
Fh 


Asks for suggestio 


Disagrees 


(ea neray ll. Shows tensio 
Actions “12. Seems unfriendly 
Key: a. problems of information 


b. problems of evaluation 

c. problems of control 

dad. problems of decision 

e. problems of tension-management 
f. problems of integration 


Summary of Priority Rules for Scoring 


The following rules are to be used in cases of conflict 
as to where an act should be scored. With only minor excep- 
tions, a given act is to be placed in one and only one category. 


Aa Give priority to a scoring in category 2, Dramatizes, or 
category 11, Shows Tension, over scoring in any other 


category. 


This rule is particularly relevant to acts 


that would otherwise be placed in category 6, Gives Infor- 
mation. Whenever the action of a person or imaginary 
being is reported, even though the group member reporting 
it may feel he is giving information, the interaction 


observer should place the act in category 2. 


2 Give priority to a seoring in category 1, Seems Friendly, 
or in category 12, Seems Unfriendly, if an element of 


l behavior. Holt 
4 _ F. Personality and interpersona ‘ 
aa New York, 1970. 


Rinehart, and Winston, 
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interpersonal feeling is present. This rule is par- 
ticularly relevant to acts that would otherwise be 

categorized as giving opinion and Giving suggestion. 
Simple acts of agreement and disagreement are exempt. 


3. Give priority to a scoring in category 4, Gives Sugges- 
tion, or Category 9, Asks for Suggestion, over a scoring 
in category 5, Gives Opinion. Do not score an act in 
category 5, Gives Opinion if you can reasonably score 
it in any other category. 


4, After an initial act of disagreement, or of agreement, 
the scoring reverts to the neutral categories based upon 
the interaction form of the act. This rule prevents 
categories 10 and 3 from being used as a "Sink". 


Selected References —- Observation in the classroom 


Bales, R. F. Interaction process analysis. In D. L. Sills 


(Ed. ), New international encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
New York: Macmillan, 1968. 


Bales, R. F. Personality and interpersonal behavior. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. , 


Flanders, N. A. Analyzing teaching behavior. Don Mills, Ont.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1970. 


Medley, D. M., & Mitzel, H. E. Measuring classroom behavior 
by systematic observation. In N. L. Gage (Ed.), Handbook 


of Research on teaching. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. 


Rosenshine, B., & Furst, N. The use of direct observation to 


study teaching. In Second Handbook of Research on Teaching. 


(Ed. R. M. W. Travers), Chicago: Rand McNally, 1973. 


Yee, A. H. Social interaction in educational SSEEEME 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Ge particular, Withall/Lewis pp 25-44; Kliebard, pp 373-393; 
Gage, pp 355-365; Flanders, pp 394-406). 


3. Function of Observers in Microtraining Workshops 


the introductory lecture, we mentioned that your 


Feet. tae *microtraining workshops would be either 


participation in the 


Lcrotraining will be discussed 
a whole concept of micro 
ere ifaceaat in Session 5. The above terms will become 


more meaningful at that point! 
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as a "participant" or as an “observer". Your function as an 
observer will be to work with a number of other observers in 
the recording of ongoing behaviors of a small group of partici- 
pants. Research has shown that observation of behaviors is an 
effective way of learning those behaviors. You will notice 
from your schedule that all members of the class receive all 

of the informative materials (manual, lectures, etc). The 
only difference between an observer and a participant is the 
role or type of activity taken during the workshop. 


During each workshop, you will observe and record the 
activities of each member of the participant group. You will 
record two five-minute microlessons from each member. The 
first microlesson differs from the second microlesson in 
the fact that feedback (videotape, group assessment, etc) is 
provided to the participant on his/her performance in the 
first microlesson. That is, the second microlesson should 
benefit from such feedback. 


Observation Sheets: We will be using three types of 
observation sheets in the microcounselling sessions. Some 
members of the observer group will be responsible for com- 
pleting the Response Count Observation Sheet; others will be 
responsible for the Ratings Observation Sheet; and still others 
will be responsible for a simplified version of an Interaction 
Coding technique. 


It is important that you identify each observation sheet 
which you complete. There are a series of blanks on the top 
of each sheet which will help you in your task. Typical data 
will be: name of the observer, name of the person observed, 
ordinal number of observation (whether it is the first, second, 
etc. observation), You may also want to record other details 
such as the lesson topic, problem area, seating arrangements 
of the group, etc. ‘One of the important reasons for placing 
identifying observations on your sheet is to ensure that the 
information sheet can be reliably attached to the person 


observed. 


Let us examine the three observation sheets we will be 
using in our role as observer. 


(1) Response Count Observation Sheet: Try to keep 
as accurate a record as possible of the number of times a tar- 
get behavior occurs, and whether or not it was appropriately 
used in the social environment. The target behaviors will be 
identified for:you, so you do not have to categorize them your- 
self. Simply record the occurrence of behaviors which fit 
into categories included under a particular skill cluster. 
There will of course be behaviors which do not fit into any 
of the categories, and in such cases we simply do not record 
these responses. There will also be cases in which some of 
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the target categories are not used at all. In addition to 
recording responses, you may wish to make some short general 
comments after the 5 minute observation period is completed. 


(2) Ratings Observation Sheet: Your task will be 


to rate the participant on all of the target behaviors, which 
will be listed on the observation sheet. You will be using 

a five-point scale, ranging from 1to5. The intervals on 
the scale represent a judgment of the particular behavior you 
are rating. For example one of the skills you will be lear- 
ning relates to open-ended questions. If you were judging a 
person on his facilitative use (i.e. appropriate use) of these 
open-ended questions, and if you felt he used this particular 
skill in a way that consistently resulted in interactive 
communication, you would probably rate him at either a 4 or 5 
on the 5-point scale. Descriptions of the degree of facili- 
tation accorded each number on the scale are listed below: 


il 2 3 4 5 
well below below average above well above 
average average average average 
(non-facili- (highly- 
tative ) facilitative ) 


In addition to your rating task, you may find it helpful to 
record general comments regarding any of the individual behav- 
iors, or on the general effectiveness of the performance. 
Please make these comments in the space available on the sheet. 


(3) Interaction Codings: Your task is to use a sim- 


plified Bales coding system to record the ongoing interaction 
you are observing. The categories, and rules for using the 
categories are listed on page 4-6. The categories are again 
listed below: 


. Asks information 


- Seems friendly Fox 
- Asks opinion 


Jokes, fantasy 
Agrees Asks suggestion 


7 

8 

9 
Gives suggestion 10. Disagrees 
. Gives opinion 11. Laughs, tension 
. Gives information 12. Seems negative 


OO WB Wd & 
e 


We will be explaining this system in more detail in class, but 
in general the procedure is as follows: Simply record each 
"act" that occurs, and wno performed the act. For simplicity 
you should number the helper (student teacher ) as "l and the 
helpee (pupil) as "2". If you are observing a group As 
rather than a dyadic situation, simply number the helper al 
and the group "3". That is, we are more concerned with the 
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behaviors of the helper than of the individual members of the 
group in the workshops (we are interested in assessing the 
performance of the helper in an objective way). Now that we 
know what numbers are to be assigned to what people, let us 
take a closer look at the Interaction Coding Sheet ( page 4:16). 


The left-hand side of the sheet lists the twelve Bales 
categories. The tally marks are to be placed in groups of 
five (2tT1) to the right of the categories. One half of the 
Matrix will be filled with responses or acts initiated or 
received by the helper or teacher: and the other half will 
be filled with responses or acts initiated or given by the 
class or helpees. 


The definition of an "act" is arbitrary. As a general 
rule of thumb it consists of a sentence, or a gesture, which 
is independent of the "act" preceeding or following the 
response being recorded. We will discuss this in more detail 
in class. Do not be concerned if you fail to record a behav- 
ioral act. The skill of coding takes many hours of practice! 


On the back of the interaction coding sheet is a summary 
statement framework. Once you have completed your coding of 
a segment of behavior, your first task will be to total each 
category for both the helper and the helpee. Transfer these 
totals to the summary sheet. Your next step will be to total 
the number of acts for the helper, and for the helpee (add 
together the figures in the twelve categories). If you have 
access to a calculator, or if you feel ambitious, your next 
step will be to fill in the percentage of acts in each cate- 
gory for both the helper and the helpee. 


You will find this information helpful in giving feed- 
back to the person you are observing. If you are observing 
the person a second time, you will have an index of how much 


he has improved in each category. 


Observer Conference: At the close of an observation 
period, you and the other members of the observer group should 
discuss your findings as recorded on your data sheets. As 
a result of this discussion, you will get feedback on the 
accuracy of your judgments as seen through the judgments of 
your peer observers. If time permits, you may wish to write 
down three or four summary statements on the observation for 
later use by the helper. Don't forget that you will be making 
two separate sets of observations for each teacher or helper, 
in accordance with the microtraining model we are using. Your 
second observation sheet could therefore contain objective 
comments on the change in performance between observation #1 


and #2. 
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Please make sure that you hand in your observation 
sheets at the completion of each workshop session in which 
you are involved. Not only will the participants be anxious 
to see your recordings, but your instructors would also like 
to see if you had any particular difficulties with the coding 
system. 


Samples of the three observation sheets are contained on 
pages 4:13to 4:17. Please read the preparatory materials for 
Session 4, prior to the session, so that you will be able to 
ask meaningful questions! 


As we proceed through the microcounselling sessions, we 
will be trying to apply clusters of skills. The observation 
sheets will be matched to the clusters of skills being focussed 
on in the Workshop. The samples above, for example, are for 
use in Workshop #1 - Basic Helping Skills. The modified Bales 
system will be used for all workshops. 


When we proceed through the microteaching workshops, we 


will be using another type of evaluation rating sheet, designed 
specifically for observation of the teaching act. 
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RATINGS OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of observed: Name of observer: 


Observation #: ee Ist [Jena Date: 


Skill Cluster #1 - Basic Helping Skills 


Instructions: Circle the number that best indicates your 
judgment of the appropriate use of the skills listed below: 
(i.e. how well the person you observed used the individual 
skills). The degree of appropriateness accorded each number 
on the five-point scale is listed below. Please note that 
there is also space for overall comments, and a rating of the 
overall performance. 


Eye contact ’ , , t , 
2 5 


Posture or body position 


(including gestures) {Sa ET 

Facial expression ' : , 
1 2 3 4 5 

Verbal message (quality, 

intonation, pitch, level, ' ! , ' , 

pacing ) i 2 ) 4 5 


Verbal continuity (smooth 
flowing, no unnecessary 
topic changes, long 
silences, etc) 


en-ended questions ' \ ‘ : ; 
3 is 1 2 3} 4 5 
Encouraging cues (short, 
nondirective invitations . 

: e ; 
to continue talking) a hor ols LEel oe 
formance 

Overall Per i 4 s . : 


General comments on performance: z 
Praise, criticism, suggestions: 


(use back of sheet if necessary) 
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RESPONSE COUNT OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of observed: Name of observer: 


Observation #: ol lst a 2nd Date: 


Skill Cluster #1 - Basic Helping Skills 


Instructions: Try to keep as accurate a record as possible of 
the number of times the target behaviors occur, and whether or 
not these behaviors were appropriately used. For most of these 
skills, it will perhaps be possible only to record the number 
of times an inappropriate behavior occurred: e.g. eye contact, 
facial expression. In other skills, however, you can easily 
record the number of appropriate and inappropriate occurrences: 
e.g. open-ended questions, encouraging cues. At the end of 
the observation period, check off in the far columns your 
judgment of how well this particular skill was used over the 
entire session. Please note that there is a space for your 
general comments on the performance, as well as a rating of 

the performance. 


; at Overall Perfor- 
Skill eS ee mance of skill |, 


pprop. j|Inapprop. 


EYE CONTACT 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


POSTURE OR BODY POSITION (incl. gestures) 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


FACIAL EXPRESSION 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


VERBAL MESSAGE (quality, intonation, pitch, 
pacing, etc) 
Appropriate 
- Inappropriate 
Wee oe ee ee ee Se 


VERBAL CONTINUITY (smooth-flowing, no unnec- 
essary change of topic etc) 


Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


ENCOURAGING CUES (short, nondirective invi- 
tations to talk 


Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


4s Th 


30 oidbapod As | 
40 zoftsdw bas © 


ae 1B ey fa. P 
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RATINGS OBSERVATION SHEET CONTD 


General Comments on performance: 
(praise or criticism of one or more skills; total 
performance; suggestions for improvement? ) 


Rating of Overall Performance: 
(in terms of appropriateness) 
i.e. effectiveness 


o ® 


Key to rating scale: 


1 


nN BP W DY 


well-below average (inappropriate use of 
skill(s) ineffective performance 


below average 
average 


above average 


well above average (highly appropriate use 
of skill(s) effective performance 


15 
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BALES INTERACTION CODING SHEET CONTD 


NAME HELPEE OR TEACHER 


ACTIVITY ( OBSERVATION # lst 2nd 


(Skill cluster #) 


DATE 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The raw data from your observation sheet should be trans- 
ferred to this summary statement. 

Enter the number of times each unit of behavior occurred in 
each category, and according to initiator of the response 
(helper/helpee). 


Initiator of Resvonse 


1. Helper 2. Helpee 3. Group 


Sub- Sub- Sub- 
Totals % Totals % Totals % 


QO 
ie) 
QO. 
w) 


Seems friendly 


Jokes, fantasy 


Agrees 


Gives suggestion 


Gives opinion 


Gives information 


Asks information 


Asks opinion 


Ol OS) Cy Ol ah - & jt Ue 


Asks suggestion 

10. Disagrees 

11. Laughs, tension 

12. Seems negative 

TOTAL 

(Helper ) (Helpee ) 


General Comments: 
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SESSION 5 —- MICROTRAINING 
Introductions: 


Preparatory materials for Session 5 include pages 5:2 to 
5:8. These materials outline the definition and functions 
of microtraining. The microteaching paradigm is given as an 
example of the operational format. Also outlined will be the 
application of microtraining to our workshops on affective 
communication skills in the classroom. You will also be 
introduced to the role of the participant in these workshops. 
This will complement the materials in Session 4 concerning 
the role of the observer! 
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le Microtraining 


Microtraining is a systematic behavioral approach to 
skills acquisition. The term “IMicrotraining" appeared in 
psychoeducational literature in the late 1960's as a compre- 
hensive paradigm which would subsume the already-established 
microteaching technique (1963), and the developing micro- 
counselling concept (1966), and which could be extended not 
only to other innovative and exploratory adaptations in the 
helping and educational professions, but also to business, 
community, and industrial concerns. 


Briefly, microtraining is a skill training situation with 
both teaching and learning components. It is scaled down in 
terms of time and complexity of desired target behavior. Micro- 
training may take place in either a dyadic or small group set- 
ting. The content of the interaction period from which per- 
formance assessment is taken may be either simulation, role 
play, or a real-life event. Of interest are the skill acqui- 
Sition behaviors of the trainee, and the interaction between 
teacher and learner, and/or among group members (if the train- 
ing situation is non-dyadic). 


The principal aim of microtraining is to provide experi- 
ences which serve as a bridge between classroom or textbook 
theory and actual practice. The structure of microtraining 
provides a framework for the acquisition of a behavioral ; 
repertoire of precisely-defined skills within a given disci- 
plinary or professional area. Microtraining shortens the 
instructional and interactional period, and provides for in- 
tensive practice until a skill is learned thoroughly. The 
concept of the "single skill" is a vital part of the procedure. 
Video or other types of recordings are played back to provide 
important supports for the learning and retention,” (He “rans 
fer and generalization of skills to more complex, "real-life 
situations. Thus, on-the-job tests would reveal the effec- 
tiveness or otherwise of the particular microtraining procedures. 


The essence of microtraining is the systematic break-down 
of a desired target behavior into manageable components, and 
providing the trainee with effective instruction involving the 
opportunity to practice and acquire each component with inter- 
spersed critical comment by others. The final task of the 
trainee is to integrate each of the components into the pro- 
jected behavior. Microtraining can be terminated when the 
trainee demonstrates a specified level of competence in the 


target behaviors. 


normally involve cue discrimination 
estions for improvement using video 
written materials and supervisors' 
-play of the performance. 


Training procedures 
as well as specific sugg 
and/or audio recordings, 
comments based on an actual re 
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Microtraining can be conceptualized as a cybernetic sys- 
tem, with recursive loops which ensure that certain defined 
performance criteria are reached in all component parts of 
the system. The full complement of the microtraining model 
("feedback", "modeling", supervision with cuing and discrimin- 
ation) is generally thought to be the most effective way to 
exemplify and to develop the specified skills. If the behavior 
is simple, the basic framework may be shortened. With more 
complex skills, the importance of extended training becomes 
manifest. It is also true that some individuals require only 
certain parts or elements of the training program, while 
others learn best from the full treatment module. The appeal 
of the microtraining paradigm lies in its flexibility--it can 
be modified and extended in innovative ways: it can be 
designed to be as comprehensive and sensitive a training 
method as the complex and differential behaviors and the 
individuals involved in the training program. 


2. Microteaching 


There are a number of techniques which use the micro- 
training format. Microteaching is one of them. In our work- 
shops we will also be using microcounselling, and micro- 
observation. It will probably be helpful to you if we out- 
line the microteaching paradigm. Microcounselling and micro- 
observation training schemes would follow the same pattern. 


The microteaching paradigm: 


1. The trainee studies a specific teaching skill. This 
orientation prepares the student for application of the 
Skill. ‘training in this preliminary step may include 
any or all of .the following: (1) written materials 
describing the rationale involved in the isolation of a 
specific skill, (ii) documented evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of this method of skill acquisition (iii) writ- 
ten or video- or audio-recordings of examples and non- 
examples of the skill, (iv) opportunity for cue discrim- 
ination (self-tests, identification, etc). 


2. The trainee attempts to use the skill in a five to 
ten minute lesson to a group of not more than seven 
pupils. This microlesson is recorded on videotape or 


on audiotape. 


eceives "feedback" about the quality 
ie i See This feedback takes place, if possible, 
immediately after the microlesson, when both the trainee 
and a supervisor review the film together. The training 
materials may be explicit enough so that self-assessment 
can take place in lieu of, or in addition to, supervisor 
Pout Wei coe evaluation from the students to whom the 


lesson was presented is usually taken. 
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4. The trainee utilizes information from the feedback 
Session to improve his lesson plan. He then teaches 

the same lesson to the same, or to a new group of pupils. 
This lesson is also taped. 


5. "Feedback" from the supervisor and/or students in 
the class is then given the trainee in a review of this 
second attempt to exhibit the teaching skill in question. 
If the criterion of performance is not met, the cycle 

is repeated. 


Microteaching programs may deviate from the above model, 
depending on variables such as: the specific needs of the 
students, the constraints of the individual institution, the 
demographic composition of the student population, the con- 
tent or subject area, as well as the difficulty of the skills 
being acquired. Other variable elements of the model are: 
lesson length, number of times the lesson is taught, the 
amount and the kind of supervision and feedback, the use of 
videotape or audiotape recordings. 


3. Microtraining Workshops 


Purpose: The purpose of the Workshops is to give you 
the opportunity to put into practice the theoretical concepts 
introduced to you during the course of the term. 


As a result of your coursework to date, you should be 
aware of the complexities of human communication patterns, 
and of the importance of understanding not only the content 
message of another person but also the affective or "feeling" 
component of the message. If you can understand the duality 
of any communication, and can successfully relay your under- 
standing back to the person(s) communicating to you, you have 
set the conditions for a meaningful and beneficial interaction. 


Overall Aim: The overall aim of the Workshops is to 
present you with a series of affective communication skills 
(helping skills) which will facilitate your interactive communi- 
cation with another person, with a small group of people (4-5), 
or with a larger group (classroom-size). We feel that knowl- 
edge and awareness of these facilitative techniques, combined 
with the ability to identify, discriminate and apply the 
skills at the appropriate point in your interpersonal communi — 
cations, will be useful to you in your classroom interaction. 
Not only will you be able to understand others more accurately, 
but you will also be able to provide guidance in the identi- 
fication of problems, and to suggest alternative points of 
view and action to alleviate or "solve" the problem. 


i i i j d with the 
Although this course 15 primarily concerne 
senile eer affective skills to the classroom environment, 
you will also find these skills useful in any type of social 


° s t 
interaction, and in any environment! 
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Readings; You should now be familiar with the book "The 
Helping Relationship", by L. M. Brammer. Chapter 6 in this 
book is especially relevant to the overall concept of the 
Microtraining Workshops, and you are advised to read this 
chapter prior to the first Workshop, The book review of 
Brammer, handed out to you in the introductory session, is 
also helpful. 


The Workshops: Microtraining will involve three micro- 
counselling workshops, and three microteaching workshops. 


1. Microcounselling. The first three microcounselling 
workshops are concerned with affective skills which will be 
helpful to you in the classroom situation. These skills will 
be demonstrated in a dyadic situation (two person groups). 

The content of the simulated events (role-play) will be pri- 
marily affective. 


Workshop #1 will concentrate on the basic helping skills 
(attending skills, open-ended questions, minimal facilitating 
cues, verbal expression). Workshop #2 will concentrate on 
Selective Listening skills (reflection of feeling, reflection 
of content, paraphrasing, summarization. of feeling). Work- 
shop #3 will focus on two sets of communication skills relating 
to problems arising in the classroom environment (i) facili- 
tative skills which encourage open expression and the sharing 
of personal experiences and points of view, and (ii) inte- 
grative skills which allow for a final statement and resolution 


of the problem. 


2. Microteaching. Workshops # 4, 5, and 6 will 
assume a microteaching framework. The workshop experience in 
the appropriate use of affective skills will thus far have 
been in the context of simulated affective events. The pur- 
pose of the last three workshops will be to demonstrate com- 
petency in the appropriate use of affective communication 
skills in a variety of cognitively-oriented (i.e. teaching- 
learning) classroom situations. Workshops #4, 5, and 6 will 
thus concentrate on the application of the affective skills 
to cognitive events in the classroom. That is, we believe 
that a lecture, lecture plus discussion, and a seminar although 
primarily cognitive in nature, all have affective components. 
You are all familiar with the cognitive components of class- 
room events (lesson plan, instructional procedures, evaluation, 
etc.). We will be attempting to relate appropriate affective 


skills to these types of events. 


~ Format for Workshops: The skills covered in 
each aa SSC are outlined in your manual. You will 
note that for each Workshop section, each skill is defined. 
The functions of the skill, and examples of appropriate and 
inappropriate uses of the skill are also given. Short self- 
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tests or assignments are also included where necessary. 
Please read the assigned sections of the manual carefully, 
and bring them with you to the Workshops. You will no doubt 
want to refer to the manual during the Workshop activities. 


Participation: To receive maximum benefit from the 
Workshops, we would like you to participate very actively. 
As mentioned in Sessions #4 and #5, there will be two ma jor 
ways in which you can participate in the activities of the 
Workshops. You can be a "participant" or an "observer". 
Either role will facilitate your learning of the clusters 
of affective skills. That is, your experience in either role 
should lead to the inclusion of affective skills in your 
Classroom behavioral repertoire. 


As a participant, you will attempt to apply selected 
skills in either a dyadic or small group setting, using role 
play techniques. This will be accomplished using the micro- 
training format described early in today's session. A 
detailed description of your duties as a participant is found 
on pages 5:6 and 5:7. 


As an observer, you will be asked to observe and record 
the interaction of the participant group. As noted in Session 
#4 you will be working as part of an inter-acting group of 
observers. Your function will be to record the appropriate 
and inappropriate uses of the particular skills being practiced. 


Ideally, you should be given an opportunity to experience 
both roles of Participant and Observer for all sets of skills 
in the microcounselling and microteaching workshops. However, 
time may not permit this to take place. Your instructors may 
therefore choose to let you experience an equal number of 
experiences as Participant and Observer, half in the micro— 
counselling situation, and half in the microteaching situation. 


4. Role of the Participant 


Your role as a participant in the workshops is to attempt 
to apply selected skills in either a dyadic (two person) or 
small group setting, using role play techniques. This will 
be accomplished using the microtraining format, which was 


described on pages 5:2 to 5:3. 


You are requested to study the preparatory materials for 
each cluster of skills prior to the actual workshop. Your 
instructors will guide you through the workshop. That is, 
they will provide you with ideas for the role-play, give you 


criticisms and feedback, etc. 


Unfortunately we must place strict timing regu- 


Andie ; 
Beet ea ton your participation as both "teacher" and "student". 
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Your participation as a "teacher" or "helper" will therefore 
take the following form: 


(1) You will interact with another person, or a small 
group, and will try to use the skills which have been 
designated for that particular workshop. The content 
of your interaction (role-play) will be decided during 
the course of the workshop if possible. During the 
last three workshops, however, you will probably be 
asked to prepare a short lesson beforehand. 


(2) Time of interaction and application of skills will 
be five minutes. 


(3) At the end of five minutes you will view a videotape 
of your performance. During this time you should try 
to assess your own performance using the Observation 
Rating Sheet. 


(4) At the end of this five minute videotape, the mem- 
bers of your group (plus the instructors, and official 
observers) will provide you with objective feedback, 
suggestions for improvement, etc. 


(5) You will again interact with one person, or a small 
group, trying to improve your performance on the specific 
skills designated in the workshop. As the workshops 
proceed, you may also receive criticism on your perfor- 
mance of skills presented in earlier workshops. 


(6) The group of "students" (plus instructors/observers ) 
will provide you with feedback on your latest performance. 


Total time, therefore, for each "teacher" or “helper" partici- 
pant will be: 


Interaction #1 5 mins 
Replay 5 mins 
Feedback 8) mins 
Interaction #2 5 mins 
Feedback 5 mins 

25 mins 


"student" in the group or a helpee in the dyad, 
ei be to interact with the “teacher" or helper 
and/or to observe her performance closely. During the replay 
of interaction #1, you will be asked to complete a Rating 
Observation Sheet (including written short comments). You 
will then be in a position to provide the "teacher" or helper 
with objective feedback. During the second interaction period, 
you are also requested to complete the rating form, during 
the performance. THERE WILL BE NO REPLAY FOR INTERACTION #2, 


so try to have your assessment ready. 
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5. Post-Workshop Assessment 


All assessment sheets will be collected at the end of 
each workshop. If you were the "teacher" or helper in that 
workshop, these assessment sheets are available for your 
perusal. The videotaped segments will also be available to 
you. 


Videotaped segments are available to any member of the 
class. We think you will benefit from viewing these tapes, 
or portions of them. So if you have time, please arrange to 
borrow one of the tapes or cassettes. 


Selected References - Microtraining 


Allen, D. W., & Ryan, K. A. Microteaching. Reading: Addison- 
Wesley, 1969. 


Borg, W. R. Moving towards a breakthrough in teacher education. 
Education » 1975, 95(4))," 302-323. 


Ivey, A. E. Microcounselling and mediatherapy: state of the 


art. Counsellor Education and Supervision. 1974, March, 
179-183. 


Jensen, R. N. Microteaching. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1974. 
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SESSION 6 
Introduction: 


The preparatory materials for Session #6, are contained 
on pages 6:2 to 6:5, These materials will cover the first 
cluster of skills: Basic Helping Skills. 


Session #6 is a discussion-demonstration period prior 
to Workshop #1. During this session, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask your instructor for clarification or elaboration 
of your preparatory materials. Your instructor will demon- 
strate the appropriate and inappropriate use of each of the 
basic helping skills. You will be asked to observe the inter- 
action, and identify examples of these skill applications. 
You will also be shown how to use the observation sheets 
relating to these skills. 


If time permits, we will go through one of the micro- 
training sequences (25 minute block of time) so that you will 
be familiar with the sequencing of events in the actual 
Workshops. Workshop #1 will cover Sessions #7 and #8. 


Your instructor will probably choose to organize the 
order in which various students take the role of helper and 
helpee. It would be helpful if such a schedule was distributed 
or posted beforehand. You will find that a smooth-f lowing 
workshop is dependent on planning and cooperation amongst 


members. 


We hope you enjoy the Workshop! 
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Skill (Cluster #71 


BASIC HELPING SKILLS 


1. Attending behaviors 


An important aspect of establishing an interactive rela- 
tionship with another person, or with a small group of people, 
is to be aware of, and responsive to the communications of an 
individual, and to be able to communicate this attentiveness 
to that person. When we are attentive to others, we are show- 
ing them by our actions that we want to know more about what 
they are saying and doing. We are providing the other person 
with the necessary reinforcement or attention to continue 
relating with us. 


Attending behaviors can be broken down into their verbal 
and nonverbal components. Let us look at four of these com- 
ponents: (1) eye contact (2) posture, or body position (3) 
quality of the verbal message (4) verbal continuity (your 
remarks should follow on the message being communicated to 
you, and should not, for example, deflect the path of the 
conversation). ; 


(1) Eye contact. It is passible to communicate our 
interest and desire to understand others by our eye con- 


tact. 


Good eye contact consists of looking at an individ- 
ual when he is talking to you, or when you are talking 


£6"-him: 


Poor eye contact consists of not looking at the 
other person, or staring at him without intermission, or 
blankly, and looking away as soon as he looks at you. 


(2) Bod osition osture). An effective nonverbal 
method of communicating our interest is through the 
position of our body in relation to the speaker, and 
also through gestures and facial expressions which accom- 


pany the body position. 


Good posture includes: sitting or standing with 
one's body facing the speaker, or turning towards him; 
hands should be in a relaxed position, occasionally 
being used to indicate by gesture what is being communi- 
cated verbally; being responsive facially, e.g. a spon- 
taneous smile to indicate understanding or a frown when 
one doesn't. The body position should facilitate relax- 
ation of the speaker. When you, as a listener, are 
responding to a statement of the speaker, your posture, 
facial expression and gestures should be congruent with 


your verbal statements. 
On2 
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Poor posture position would include: sitting with 
body and head not facing the speaker; Slouching; sitting 
in a very fixed, rigid position without moving; being 
restless or fidgety; being preoccupied with hands, papers 
on lap or desk; cleaning fingernails; inappropriate 
smiling, frowning or nodding of head. 


(3)-Quality of the verbal message. Good verbal quality 


is also important in communicating your interest in 
another person, and in getting him to talk to you. Good 
verbal quality includes: a pleasant, interested inton- 
ation; speech neither too loud nor too soft: reflection 
of the affect appropriate to the message communicated: 

a choice of words which facilitates the listener's under- 
standing of your communication. 


Poor verbal quality includes: a flat dull tone of 
voice; irrelevant and/or uninterested responses; a quiver- 
ing vOice; speech either too loud or soft; excessive use 
of jargon; excessive use of filler words such as "you 
know". 


(4) Verbal continuity. Verbal continuity behavior repre- 
sents your ability to respond to the last comment or 

some preceding comment of another person without intro- 
ducing new inappropriate information. 


Good verbal continuity would include: a minimum 
number of topic switches or deflections initiated by you. 
Poor verbal continuity would consist of your jumping 
from topic to topic, referring back to some minor or 
irrelevant and earlier statement of the speaker. Asa 
rule-of-thumb, criterion for identifying examples of 
poor verbal continuity in yourself would be the realiz- 
ation that you are dominating the conversation! There 
is little evidence of interactive communication when 
the other person observes that you are not really inter- 
ested enough to stick to the topic! Verbal and nonverbal 
cues reveal whether you have “lost" the other person. Be 


sensitive to them! 


2. Open Invitation to Talk 


ili = i i ther. skit 
The ability to ask open ended questions is ano 
you will find riots ob in getting to know and understand, and 


i ~ d questions are those 
bly help another person. Open ende 
Phiten aaate z number of alternative answers open to the other 
person, and which increase the probability of relevant infor- 


mation being made available to you. 


Examples of open invitations to talk would be: 
(i) Could you tell me a little more about your assignment? 
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(ii) How did you feel about registration week this year? 
(iii) What do you do when you feel depressed? 


*Closed questions, which inhibit understanding, limit 
the person to a simple "Yes" or "No" answer. They do not 
invite one to elaborate, or to specify a particular aspect 


of the conversation. Examples of closed or restricting ques- 
tions would be: 


(i) I understand you are doing your assignment in the 
child development area? 

(ii) Wasn't the registration a hassle again this year? 

(iii) Do you feel lonely when you are depressed? 


Open invitations to talk are useful in initiating communi- 
cation and in helping one to elaborate on a point. 


3. Minimal Encouraging Cues 


Once a person has started to talk on some topic that is 
of interest to him, you should attempt to facilitate his con- 
tinuing to do so. Very little is needed to encourage the 
other person to continue talking, elaborating, and explaining. 
On the other hand, very little is needed to inhibit conver- 
sation: 


Examples of minimal encouraging cues are: 


C5) "Oh?" wao2" "Then?!" "And" 
(ii) The repetition of one or two key words from a 
previous statement. 
Giaa)vTell me more." 
(iv) "How did you feel about that?" 
(v) "Give me an example." 
(vi) Head nods. 
(vii) “Umm—hmmm" 


The word "minimal" refers to the length of the. statement 
you make, and also to the amount of direction or intervention 
you impose on the content and flow of the person interacting 


with you. 


Please note that there are appropriate and inappropriate 
points in dyadic and group communication in the use of this 
technique. For example, one would not normally use as a minimal 


ua 3 he 
be used most 
*There are occasions when a closed question can 
effectively, for example, aia perception checking or confron- 
tation. However this type of questioning 1s not a basic 
Nelping skill. It is used only when you have established 


interactive contact with a person. 
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encouraging statement "Tell me more" after a lengthy and 
exhaustive account by the speaker, in which he has provided 
you with enough relevant information for you to take a more 
active role in the conversation. 
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SESSION 7 and SESSION 8 


These are the Microtraining Workshops for Skill Cluster 
#1, Basic Helping Skills. 
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SESSION 9 
Introduction: 


The preparatory materials for session #9 cover the second 
cluster of skills. These are called "Selective Listening 
Skills". 


As with the preparatory materials for the first cluster 
of skills, we hope you will come to session #9 (a discussion- 
demonstration session) with any problems you may be having 
with the instructional materials! You will note that there 
is one short assignment (to be discussed in class), and self- 


test. 
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WORKSHOP #2 —- SELECTIVE LISTENING SKILLS 


This workshop will concentrate on four skills dealing 
with reflection and summarization of feeling, and paraphrasing 
and summarization of content. These skills concentrate on 
giving selective attention to single aspects of a person's 
communication. 


1. Reflection of Feeling 


One of the aims in your interpersonal communications 
should be to help another person express the central concerns 
that he is experiencing. This can be accomplished by listen- 
ing for and responding to the feelings of the other person. 
You are trying to communicate to another person that you can 
accurately sense the world as he is feeling and perceiving it. 
If this feeling is successfully communicated, it may be help- 
ful in facilitating more complete self-understanding and self- 
awareness on the part of the person who has turned to you as 
a confidant. 


The skill, reflection of feeling, stresses being alert 
to and responding to the feelings being expressed rather than 
attending solely to the content of what the person says. You 
must listen to how the person says what he does. For example 
the person may speak more quickly when communicating enthusi- 
asm, more slowly when communicating discouragement, etc. Te 
is the "feeling" portion of the communication to which you 


should pay particular attention. 


Being alert to and responding to the feeling being ex- 
pressed is a skill which is appropriate at any time, regard- 
less of the nature of the feeling (positive, negative, or 
ambivalent) and regardless of the direction of expression 
(towards self, others, you, the situation, etc.) 


Uses of the skill: Some suggestions for using the skill 
of reflecting the feeling of the Speaker are: 


(1) Listen for the feeling which the person is trying 
to communicate to you, or to others. What he says is 
only part of the message. How he says what he says is 


i bal and 
t. A person communicates by nonver 
Berea, = igns, important cues as to his feelings. 


affective verbal si 

i 12 

not necessary that you respond to every commen 
Seal person. A smile, or a nod, will communicate 


your interest in the person. When the appropriate 


opportunity arises to reflect feelings, only then should 


you attempt this skill. 
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(3) Reflection of feeling is appropriate only if you 
have listened for and have identified or found instances 
of expression of feeling. Suggestions (1) and (2) will 
allow you to communicate to the person that you accur- 
ately sense the world as he is feeling and perceiving 
it. This becomes clear to the person when you reflect 
his feeling by restating what he is experiencing in your 
own words. 


2. Summarization of Feeling 


This skill is used to recapitulate, condense, and clarify 
what another person has said. A summarization of feeling is 
therefore similar to reflection of feeling. A summary of 
feeling covers a longer time period and involves a broad range 
of feelings which the other person has expressed. Instead of 
noting only one or two immediate feelings, you should note 
the overall emotional dimensions expressed by the person and 
then summarize them in a meaningful form to him. 


Functions: A summary which integrates the emotional 
aspects of what a person has been discussing serves at least 


three functions: 


(1) It may help the person to focus on the single idea 
or feeling in his overall communication which concerns 


him most. 


(2) It may serve as a stimulus for further talk on the 
issue. 


(3) Summarizing what you think you have heard often 
helps you find out whether or not you are perceiving 


the person correctly. 


A summarization of feeling expressed well, and fitting 
the other's needs is one of your most powerful tools to con- 
vey that you are with him, have empathy*, and can understand 


how he is feeling at the present moment. 


aa ee a cam aoe ene ; 
* Empathy is understanding. Empathic understanding refers to 


" Ig! ‘lity to allow himself to identify with the 
Ge anton (ot Sar ti Ae person and communicate understanding 
that he is “tuned in" to the person who requests help. Em- 
pathic understanding implies an ability to "get with" another 
person to such an extent that you understand almost exactly 
how he thinks, feels, and acts. In effect, to empathize — 
with another person involves trying to see his phat ace oe his- 
problems through his eyes. Such understanding can communi- 
cated through both talk and ee ee Sie ae, 
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Assignment: (To be discussed in class) When you are 
using the affective communication skills of reflection and 
summarization of feeling, you will find it helpful to have a 
working vocabulary of adjectives, synonyms, and descriptive 
behaviors at your fingertips. Behaviors in the affective 
domain can be divided into three major categories: positive, 
negative, depressive, or anxious, and hostile. There are 
also behaviors which can only be categorized as "doubtful" 
until we get further information to clarify the meaning of 
the behavior. | 


You will find listed below, a series of words generally 
regarded as conveying an affective meaning. For each affec- 
tive word, place an example of an adjective or synonym in 
the first blank column, and an example of an associated be- 
havior in the second blank column. Three examples are pro- 
vided. You will probably find that you will be repeating 
some of the terms. This is because we often manifest similar 
behaviors to express closely-related affective feelings. 


Adjective or Behaviors from which 
Affective Word Synonym to infer affect 


happy joyful smiling 
upset edgy crying 
annoyed indignant arguing 
proud 

affectionate 

fond 

thankful 

lonely 

dull 

bored 

afraid 

sad 

irritated 

furious 

nasty 

resentful 

stubborn 


Note from page 9:3 cont'd 
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empathically. There are, as you might expect, several levels 
of empathy. Empathic communication simply means that you are 
responding at least at the same level as the other person. 
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Can you think of instances where an expression would reflect 
various types of affect, depending on the surrounding circum- 
stances? For example, "Thank you" "So what!" "Fine work". 


Self-Test - Reflection of Feeling: 


In the examples below, you will have an Opportunity to 
select the alternative which indicates that you understand 
the other person's attitude, the situation as it appears to 
the person. The best alternatives to the problems are listed 
on the following page. Reasons for rejecting other choices 
are also given. 


Example 1: 
"So I'm wondering if you can help me to find a new topic 
for my assignment" ...(pause) "I suppose if I did find one, I'd 


bungle things again ...." 


a. Are you sure that it is necessary to abandon your present 
topic choice? 


b. You feel that it's pretty futile to try another topic? 
c. What other topics have you been considering? 


Example 2: 


"What do you think I ought to do--drive off a bridge, 
Or look for another university to flunk out Of? ™ 


a. There just doesn't seem to be any way out! 
b. Have you applied to other universities? 
c. Have you thought about trying a college where there 


would be a little less competition, or perhaps applying 
to a Technical school, or an engineering school, where 


the curriculum is more to your liking? 


Example 3: 


: i but when Igo. in to write 
ivy know P aa u Sa funny thing 4 ® . 
an ees I just feel shaky all over! It's the silliest 


thing! Why should I do that?" 


; a 
a. Are you an anxious person in many situations? 


b. How shaky do you become? 


t 
c. This reaction puzzles and concerns you! 
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Answers to Self-Test - Reflection of Feeling: 


Example 1: The correct answer is b 


In the first example, responses a and c seek additional 
information from the helpee* without giving adequate recog- 
nition to his feelings. Response b accurately reflects the 
feeling being expressed. 


Example 2: The correct answer is a 


Responses b and c provide suggestions as to what the 
helpee might do, without giving adequate recognition to the 
feeling of discouragement which the helpee is experiencing. 
Response a accurately reflects the helpee's feeling. 


Example 3: The correct answer is e 


Responses a and b seek additional information, whereas 
in response c, the gist of the helpee's expression is caught 
and rephrased in fresh words. 


ol ee 
* p ~ ssroom situation, the helpee would most 
EASE be et ee The helpee could also be one of your 
peers or superiors. In the larger social environment, the 
helpee could be a friend, relative, stranger--in short any- 
one who has come to you with a problem or a confidence. 
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Ds Paraphrasing 


When utilizing this technique, you will be attempting 
to feed back to the person communicating with you, the essence 
(content) of what he has just said. This skill is extremely 
functional in clarifying confusing content, tying a number 
of recent comments together, highlighting issues by stating 
them more concisely and checking one's perceptions. 


The following are some good examples of accurate para- 
phrasing; 


(i) Helpee: I can't figure my roommate out. One day 
she might whirl around the apartment clean- 
ing and straightening up! The next day, 
she is just as likely to ignore the dishes 
in the sink, leave her clothes in heaps, etc. 


Helper: She's pretty inconsistent then. 


(ii) Helpee: Every day there is something new to do. 
There must be ten different activities going 
on at any one time around here. 


Helper: So there are lots of activities for you to 
choose from. 


(iii) Helpee: He's really a useless professor. He still 
hasn't got his doctor's degree; he's had 
very little experience in the schools, and 
he's having problems with his marriage! 


Helper: You don't think he is very competent. 


He is supposed to be an authority, yet he's 
mixed up all the time. He talks as if 
everything he says is true, but he's quite 
uncertain a lot of the time. 


(iv) Helpee: 


You feel that if a man gives you the impres- 
sion that he knows everything, then he should 


know everything. 


Helper : 


Poor paraphrasing occurs when you add something new to 
the content of the other person's communication. 


: les of paraphrasing 
k through the list of good examp : 
on cee ee and see inappropriate paraphrases which might 
lead the conversation off on new, perhaps irrelevant, paths. 


We will discuss these examples in session #9. 
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4. Summarization of Content 


If you use this skill correctly, you will be attempting 
to recapitulate, to condense, and to crystallize the essence 
of what another person has said to you. A summary differs 
from a paraphrase in that the time interval covered by a 
summary is substantially longer than that of a paraphrase. 

A paraphrase deals with a person's last few sentences or a 
short "paragraph" of sentences. A summary puts together a 
number of client paragraphs, or an entire phase of a group 
or dyadic discussion. A summary may also cover an entire 
discussion. 


Functions: The function of a summary of content are: 


(1) It may make more concrete and more coherent the 
message or communication of the person you are trying to 
understand. 


(2) This understanding resulting from accurate summar- 
ization may lead to further exploration of the particular 
topic or area. | 


(3) It serves as a check on your understanding of 
material discussed over a substantial period of time. 


Uses: Examples of situations in which a summarization 
of content may be helpful are: 


s e ° h 
(1) When the other person continues a conversation whic 
originated in a previous meeting, it 1s helpful to; both 
Of you if you can recall the main points in that conver- 


sation. 


(2) When you have been unable to follow the conversation 
(i.e. presentation of the topic may be confusing, lengthy, 
ox ynrambiing):. 


(3) When the speaker seems to have exhausted the topic. 


Liming Ls4 tant. ) You may 
Timing of the summary statement is impor 
use paraphrases, open-ended questions, minimal encouraging 
cues, etc to keep the speaker talking until you decide that 
it is an appropriate time to present a summary statement. 
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RESPONSE COUNT OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of observed: Name of observer: 


Observation # | | Ist | | 2nd Date: 


Skill Cluster #2 - SELECTIVE LISTENING SKILLS 


‘Try to keep as accurate a record as possible of the num- 
ber of times the target behaviors occurred, and whether or not 
these behaviors were appropriately used. At the end of the 5 
Minute observation period check off in the far right-hand 
columns your judgment of how well the particular skills were 
used over the entire session. You should also do this for 
the Basic Helping Skills. Please note that there is a space 
for your general comments on the performance, as well as a rat- 
ing of the overall performance (teaching effectiveness). 


Response Count Overall Perfor- 
mance of skill 
SELECTIVE LISTENING (Gps of 5 1411) Mean Ceres ee 


SKILLS 


EFLECTION OF FEELING 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


SUMMARIZATION OF FEELING 


Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


PARAPHRASING 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


SUMMARIZATION OF CONTENT 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


BASIC HELPING SKILLS (Rate Appropriate/Inappropriate only--No count 
, Approp. Inapprop. 


Eye Contact 
Posture/body position 
Facial Expression 

Verbal Message 

Verbal Cortinuity 

Open-ended questions ene 


Encouraging cues 


9:9 


R05. 
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b 


oapvidne? is paitiones) sninaryekxe 


RESPONSE COUNT OBSERVATION SHEET CONTD 


Note: Most of your energy and time during the observation 
period will be taken with recording Selective Listening 
Responses. However, you will find that you also have a 
general impression on whether or not the basic skills were 
used appropriately. This information will be helpful to 
the participant, so please try to do this rating at the same 
time you are doing the inappropriate/appropriate rating for 
the Selective Listening Skills (i.e. After the 5-minute ob- 
servation period! ) 


General Comments on Performance: 
(praise or criticism of one or more skills; suggestions 
for improvement; indications of improvement (if 2nd 
observation) ). 


Rating of Overall Performance: 
(in terms of appropriateness) i.e. effectiveness 


(ne me 
3 4 5 


1 2 
bove well-above 
1-below below average a 
ane average average average 


9:10 
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RATINGS OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of Observer: Observed: 


Observation #: lst 2nd Date: 


Skill Cluster #2 - Selective Listening Skills 


Instructions: Circle the number that best indicates your 
judgment of the appropriate use of the skills listed below 
(i.e. how well the person you observed used the individual 
skills). The degree of appropriateness accorded each number 
on the 5-point scale is noted on the back of this sheet. As 
past of your checklist, we are also including the Basic Helping 
Skills. Your assessment of these skills will be to simply 
indicate whether or not they were used appropriately. There 

is also space for general comments, and a rating of the overall 
performance (teacher-effectiveness). 


Selective Listening Skills 


Reflection of feeling 4 ’ 4 ° ’ 
1 2 i) 4 5 
Summarization of feeling ’ A ‘ 
1 4 5 
Paraphrasing : ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 
af 2 3 4 5 
Summarization of content ge eS) i a ee 
a 2 3 4 5 


Use of Basic Helping Skills 
Appropriate Imappropriate 


Eye contact 


Posture or body position 
Facial expression 


Verbal Message 


Verbal continuity ee Fear 
Open-ended questions 


Encouraging cues 


9:11 
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Ratings Observation Sheet Cont'd 


General Comments on performance: 


(praise or criticism of one or more skills; total perfor- 
mance: suggestions for improvement?) 


Rating of Overall Performance: 
(in terms of appropriateness) 


Key to rating scale: 


At 


Z 
3 
4 
5 


well-below average (inappropriate use 
of skill(s) ineffective performance) 


below average 
average 


above average 


well above ave-age (highly appropriate use 
of skill(s) effective performance ) 


9:12 
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SESSION 10 and SESSION 11 


These are the Microtraining Workshops for Skill Cluster 
#2 —- Selective Listening Skills. Please consult with your 
instructor on the nature of your role in these Workshops. 
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SESSION 12 and SESSION 13 
Introduction: 


Please read pages 12:2 to 12:10, and make notes on any 
points that may be ambiguous or which need elaborating. We 
will discuss these during Session #12. Don't forget to com- 
plete the exercises. We will discuss these in class if time 
permits. Sessions #12 and 13 will cover skill clusters #3 
and #4. We will need two discussion-demonstration sessions 
to adequately cover these related skill clusters, before we 
can proceed to the microtraining workshop sessions! 
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Serer cruster +'°3 


Facilitative skills which encourage open expression of 


feelings and content and the sharing of personal experiences 


Skill cluster 1 and 2 focussed on (1) your use of facili- 
tative skills which enabled the person seeking your guidance 
to communicate his problem to you; (2) your ability. tov listen 
Selectively and to. reflect your understanding of this communi- 
cation back to the person seeking help. 


Skill cluster #3 shifts the emphasis from elaboration 
and understanding of the helpee's message, to your effective- 
ness in communicating messages to others. The previous work- 
shops have concentrated on determining what the helpee is 
really saying and helping him express himself more clearly. 
However, as a helper you must do more than listen and communi- 
cate that you are listening. You must also learn to express 
yourself and your ideas clearly and relevantly. This can be 
done most effectively through the use of three inter-related 
skills: open expression of feeling, open expression of con- 
tent; sharing of personal experiences (cognitive and affective); 


and perception checking. 


1. Open expression of feeling - Open expression of content 


The use of open expression of feeling and content is 
appropriate when your communication with another person or ~ 
group has passed the initial stages. That is, you have esta- 
blished an interactive pattern of communication. Your state- 
ments should now provide helpful information to the person 
seeking advice. These statements should be expressed ina 
clear, unambiguous and logical (organized) form. If you do 
not express yourself openly, the helpee may leave your company 
with considerably more problems than he started out with! 


There are many ways to make your verbal communication 
forthright and open. For example, you can make reference to 
your own experiences (affective, cognitive, or motor) to 
clarify or illustrate a suggestion you have just made. These 
references can be to a newspaper article or book you have read, 
a film you have seen, or a conversation with an individual or 
Your personal views or values relating to a 


rou GUC. : ; 
eee area may also clarify an otherwise ambiguous state- 


ment, 


should leave the listener 
Regardless of what you say, you Ss 
with tie impression that his reaction to your openness is an 
important and necessary part of the communication. 


lings, or content knowledge, you 
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communication skills referred to in earlier workshops. The 
impact of either verbal or non-verbal messages can sometimes 
be misread or diminished in importance when used alone. 
Skilful and appropriate combinations of nonverbal and verbal 
behaviors can therefore make a Specific communication more 
Meaningful to the listener. For example, to emphasize your 
verbal statement you may shrug your shoulders, bang the 
table, throw up your hands, etc. 


The skill of open expression of feeling and Open expres- 
Sion of content are analogs to the Selective Listening Skills, 
with the exception that you are now placing emphasis on your 
own affective and cognitive messages. Here are two examples: 


Expression of feeling: 


One of my favorite teachers was Miss Jones. I really 
liked her. She seemed to understand me. It made me 
feel good just to be in her class. I really wanted 
to do my best for her. 


Expression of content: 


One of the most effective teachers I had in high school 
was the chemistry teacher, Miss Jones. Her lectures 
were factual and organized. The laboratory assign- 
ments were relevant extensions of the lectures. 


Exercises: 


1. An understanding of your own feelings is necessary 
in order to understand the feelings of others. Self- 
understanding includes attending to and being able to 
express your own emotions or feelings. The ability to 
identify and express your own emotions should facilitate 
your ability to recognize emotional expression in others. 


Keeping the above statement in mind, write a short 
paragraph (use the back of this page ) describing in 
affective terms one of the following events: Try to 
describe the situation as you "felt" it, iee. as you 
emotionally experienced it! 


—- a conversation in the hall 

- an argument you had with your professor 

- an argument you had with your close friend 
- a film you attended recently 

-~ an event of your own choice 


i it is important for 
are many occasions where 1 DOr 
om pie helper to be able to express cognitive content, 
abe recourse to feeling or affective statements. 


Please rewrite the above description of an event, so 
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that it now reflects the cognitive description or point 
of view of the incident. Again, restrict yourself to 
one paragraph. 


oes Sharing of personal experiences 


This skill is closely related to open expresseion of feel- 
ings and content inasmuch as you are using these skills in 
order to share your personal experiences. The use of open 
expression skills will permeate your entire ongoing inter- 
action. However, there will only be certain situations where 
it is appropriate to share a personal experience with the 
listener. 


Sharing your personal experience with the helpee indi- 
cates that you feel it is important to communicate your ideas 
at this particular point in the interaction. It should also 
convey the impression that you feel there is some benefit 
to be derived by the helpee from this personal accounting. 
One of the major reasons for using this skill is to gain 
further information on the nature of the helpee's problems 
by comparing it with an experience of your own. It can also 
be used effectively in the illustration of a suggestion, 
recommendation, or interpretation you have made to the helpee. 
If you use this skill, you must be careful that you link the 
experience with the helpee's problem. That is, you indicate 
to the helpee in an indirect fashion why you have used the 
Sharing experience, and how it may relate to his problem. 
Again, the sharing experience should be relevant, and should 
facilitate productive ongoing communication from the helpee. 
One of the most useful skills in accomplishing this "linking" 
function is the skill of perception checking (discussed on 


page. .12:5.).. 


Both verbal and nonverbal behaviors are important aspects 
of sharing. The shared experience should be, explicit, com— 
plete, and well-organized so that the listener has sufficient 
information to understand what you are feeling and thinking © 
during your communication. Understanding of your communication 
will be facilitated by the appropriate use of summarization 


and paraphrasing. 


Sharing means that you are allowing Sieger eat to 
i i and to share your exper ‘ay 

Be ee oe the basic attending/helping skills (verbal 
enthusiasm, attentive posture, etc.) the listener should feel 
that you are committed to what you are Saying. When you are 
sharing your experiences, be aware of the ongekng effect of 
your communication. The listener s attending be aviors, — 
minimal encouraging cues, uses of silence etc., will provide 


you with valuable cues as to the relevance of your message! 


If the helpee looks bored, is restless, or has fallen asleep 
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your sharing experience was probably not relevant, was dis- 
organized, and ... too long! 


Exercise: (to be discussed in class) 


Can you think of a relevant personal experience you 
could share with another person in one of the following 
Situations: Make sure you are not Simply sharing an 
experience without trying to link it with one of the 
aspects of the problem. 


- poor memory for names. This is a source of 
embarrassment for the helpee, especially when 
an introduction seems to be necessary, and 
unavoidable. 


- difference of opinion with in-laws 
- fear of public-speaking 


- your own choice 


3. Perception checking 


One of the easiest (and most effective) ways to ascertain 
whether you are understanding the helpee's feelings and the 
information he is passing to you is to ask. In most cases, 
you will find that he will give you an honest answer. (Your 
Own Openness should act as a model for his behavior! ) re 
you feel that the helpee is being less than honest with you, 
perhaps you are being too threatening. Try to rephrase your 
question, and see if he responds in a more Open way. You 
should also convey to him (indirectly) that his openness and 
honesty is very important to the resolution of his problem. 
Perception checking should be carried out at regular inter- 
vals throughout your communication. Don't wait until the end 
of the interview to ask whether your understanding of his 
message is accurate! On the other hand, you can over-use 
this skill to the point where it becomes very annoying to the 
helpee. As a rule of thumb, ct Shy ee 

consensus of opinion 1 i 
Reed fe acs oF the skill indicates to the helpee that you 
are concerned with the correctness of your suggestion or 


interpretation. 
Examples of perception-checking questions are: 
"Do you agree?" "What is your reaction 
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Skill Cluster # 4 


Integrative skills which allow for a final statement 


and suggestions for resolution of the problem 


This is the most complex of the facilitating skills. It 
assumes that you have attained competency in the use of skill 
Clusters #ilie 2) and 3. 


Integrative skills involve your drawing together all of 
the salient points in a dyadic or group communication. Having 
either overtly or covertly made such a summary, you should then 
proceed to interpret the total information (conveyed by the 
vocal and non vocal behaviors of the helpee) as it relates to 
the stated problem. It is perhaps most helpful to the helpee 
if you first try to present to him in a non-directive, non- 
threatening way, a number of alternative points of view from 
which the problem can be attacked. With his help you can 
offer a number of specific courses of action. The specific 
courses of action should be within the present capability 
range of the helpee. That is, be sure that the first steps 
in the plan of action will result in a high probability of 
Success. As the helpee achieves success at these non- 
threatening levels of action, he can then proceed to imple- 
ment other steps. In other words, make the course of action 


realistic! 


Your closing remarks should leave the door open for the 
helpee to contact you if he needs further guidance. 


In summary, the integrative skills involve: 

(1) summarization of the various aspects of the problem; 

(2) accurate interpretation of the problem - determined 
by asking the helpee; 

(3) presentation of alternative points of view from which 


the problem could be attacked; 


(4) presentation of suggestions for action; 


i ment of client in a consensus arising out of 
ee sea (4), and in the compilation of a reasonable 
action plan; 


which are friendly, inclusive, and 


i rks ; 
tO geo. rene for further meetings. 


leave the door open 
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RESPONSE COUNT OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of Observer: Name of Observed: 


Observation #: [ St leat 2nd Date: 


WORKSHOP #3 - Skill Clusters #3 and #4 


Try to keep as accurate a record as possible of the num- 
ber of times the target behaviors occurred, and whether or not 
these behaviors were appropriately used. At the end of the 5 
minute observation period check off in the far right-hand 
columns your judgment of how well the particular skills were 
used over the entire session. 


Overall Perfor- 


Response Count mance of Skill 
(Gps of 5 J4t1) Approp. Inapprop.| 


OPEN EXPRESSION OF FEELING | 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


OPEN EXPRESSION OF CONTENT 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 

SHARING OF CONTENT OR FEELING 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 

PERCEPTION CHECKING 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 
[PRESENTATION OF ALTERNATIVE POINTS 
OF VIEW 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 
PRESENTATION OF SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 
INVOLVEMENT OF HELPEE IN CONSENSUS 
AND ACTION PLAN 
Appropriate 


ACCURATE SUMMARIZATION OF PROBLEM | 
AS STATED BY HELPEE 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 
INTERPRETATION OF PROBLEM 


Inappropriate 
CLOSING REMARKS 

Appronriate 

Inappropriate : 


ee: 
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RESPONSE COUNT OBSERVATION SHEET CONTD 
eT eS ace eR SES ana easanmneuseininabaecpsanecings ecco 


BASIC HELPING SKILLS 


Eye Contact 
Posture/Body Position 
Facial Expression 
Verbal Message 

Verbal Continuity 
Open-Ended Questicns 
Encouraging Cues 


SELECTIVE LISTENING SKILLS 


Reflection of feeling 
Summarization of feeling 
Paraphrasing 
Summarization of content 


Approp. Inapprop. 


Appropr. Inapprop. 


General Commen*s on Performance: 
(praise or criticism of one or more skills; suggestions 
for improvement; indications of improvement (if 2nd 


observation) ). 


Rating of Overall Performance: 
(in terms of appropriateness) 


i.e. effectiveness 


ee i ee 
f Ve ae ele es ee rere 
ah 2 a 4 5 
l-above 
es below average above wel 
ae ag eae average average 
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RATINGS OBSERVATION SHEET 


Name of observer: Name of observed: 
Observation #: eyes mle Dates: 


WORKSHOP # 3 - Skill Clusters #3 and #4 


Open Expression of Feeling ! 1 ‘ ' 


Open Expression of Content ’ ’ \ A , 
: 1 2 3 4 5 
Perception Checking , , 1 \ A 
ul 2 3 4 5 


Accurate Summarization of 
Helpee's problem (as stated by 


Helpee ) é \ : - 
1. 2 3 Ane. 5 
Interpretation of Problem * ‘ \ \ ; 
1 2 3 4 5 
Presentation of Alternative 
Points of View A A ‘ A ‘ 
1 2 3 4 5 
Presentation of Suggestions 
for Action | Recep ree meN Wire diren set To Rs 2 
1 2 3 4 5 
Involvement of Helpee in 
Consensus and Action Plan PoE ee hea We oe eT 
1 2 3 4 5 
Closing Remarks 2 eee 
at 2 3 4 5 


The following CHECKLIST may be helpful to you in completing 
the general comments (Over). Do not feel you must use every 
item. Only relevant comments are useful. 


BASIC HELPING SKILLS SELECTIVE LISTENING SKILLS 


App. Inapp. : App. Inapp. 
Eye contact fe Reflection of feel-= 
Posture/Body Posit. 22 . ol 
Facial expression paras ion o 
Verbal message eeling — 
Verbal continuity asl as sing (con 
i ten 

Open-Ended questions __ , 7 Pe aes 

i Summarization of 
Encouraging cues eae 
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Ratings Observation Sheet Cont'd 


General Comments on performance: 
(praise or criticism of one or more skills; total perfor- 
mance: suggestions for improvement?) 


Rating of Overall Performance: 
(in terms of appropriateness) 


8 a ® 1) 
1 2 3 4 5 


Key to rating scale: 


1 


N 


ma £ Ww 


well-below average (inappropriate use 
of skill(s) ineffective performance) 


below average 
average 


above average 


well above average (highly appropriate use 
of skill(s) effective performance ) 


SPARS: 
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SESSION 14 and SESSION 15 


These are the Microtraining (Microcounselling) Workshops 
covering Skill Clusters 3 and 4. 


This marks the end of the Microcounselling Workshops. 
Session #16 will be an informal discussion on microcounselling. 
We will be taking a critical look at what we have learned 
during the first three workshops. This will be an important 
session, inasmuch as the Microteaching section of the course 
assumes that we have learned what the affective communication 
skills are, and how to apply them in a dyadic situation. That 
is, we will be trying to transfer these skills to a classroom 
environment! 
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SESSION 17 
Introduction: 


This session will prepare us for the first of three 
Microteaching Workshops. Please make sure you read the prep- 
aratory materials for this session (17:2 to 17:10). During 
the discussion-demonstration session, we will attempt to 
answer your questions. 


This session will cover a discussion of: 


(i) Teacher effectiveness (including use of teacher- 
effectiveness rating scale); 


(ii) Teaching methodology (including a comparative 
analysis of group methods). 


We will also discuss the format for the second section 
of the course. 


Session 17 will conclude with a demonstration of skill 
application to a 5 minute lesson. 
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1. Teacher Effectiveness 


Independent raters - Instructions 


Current educational research is equivocal on the elements 
which constitute teacher effectiveness. There is some agree- 
ment, however, that certain specific teaching skills facili- 
tate the teaching-learning process. The complex act of teach- 
ing can conveniently be described as inter-related behaviors 
from three domains: the affective, cognitive, and psycho- 
motor domains. For our purposes, we will be looking at the 
affective and cognitive behaviors involved in teaching, and 
will include in those behaviors the necessary psychomotor 
components. 


In an effort to arrive at an evaluation of teacher 
effectiveness, we would like you to rate the performance of 
a number of your peers. You will be asked to rate each stu- 
dent on three separate scales; (1) cognitive effectiveness: 
(2) affective effectiveness: (3) overall teacher effective- 
ness. 


Cognitive effectiveness will be defined operationally as 
the appropriate use of the following skills: instructional 
objectives; an organized lesson, in logical sequence, complete, 
and showing evidence of following a lesson plan; summariz— 
ation of main points; accurate, unambiguous presentation of 
subject matter; adequate, correct answers to student questions; 
appropriate introduction of self-tests, questions; relevant 
use of audio-visual aids, etc. 


Affective effectiveness will be defined operationally as 
the appropriate use of the following skills; non-verbal and 
verbal attending behaviors (one Sones sh adhe a 

ity, verbal expression, ‘ 
ee es es and motivation; involvement of 
students in meaningful interaction whenever appropriate; use 
of first-names;: ability to respond empathically to individuals 
and to the group; communication to the group of their impor- 


tance in meaningful interaction. 
performance will be defined as the degree to 
overa > ber facilitated or inhibited the learning process. 
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Bn. the cognitive content and organization; and the 


competency of the overall performance. 
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The Rating Scales 


A five-point scale will be used in rating the teaching 
performance. The scale allows you to rate the performance 
on half point intervals between 1 and 5. 


The application of the scale to each of the three ratings 
will illustrate the differentiation between each level on 
the scale. 


Affective Behavior Rating: 


Level 1 The affective responses used by the teacher 
detracted significantly from the lesson. No 
attempt to communicate empathically was observed. 
Interaction was one-way (teacher to class). 


Level 2 The teacher communicated some obvious surface 
affective feelings. These affective responses 
were not constant, i.e. inappropriate and 
appropriate examples of affective skills. The 
net effect of these affective responses was to 
subtract from the total communication. 


Level 3 The teacher's affective responses were generally 
appropriate, and were interchangeable with 
those of the students. These behaviors facili- 
tated two-way communication. However the 
direction of the process was predominantly from 
teacher to student(s) and back to teacher. 


Level 4 The teacher's affective responses facilitated 
understanding and openess in the group, with 
initiation of affect occasionally from student 
to teacher, or student to student. 


iate two-way affective interaction 
7s See, which aie maximally facilitating to 
an empathic understanding between students and 
teacher. The affective responses contributed 
to the lesson, and to a dynamic learning envir- 


onment. 


Cognitive Behavior Rating: 


cognitive content of the lesson was disorgan- 
Level 1 pen age incomplete. The student teacher was 


repared. Questions were poorly answered, 
a was low, and interest level of the 


lesson and group was low. 


1 2 The lesson shows some evidence of planning. How 
a ever presentation is not organized, main points 
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are not stressed, and as a result the objec- 
tives of the lesson do not seem to relate to 
what was presented. The student teacher ob- 
viously has not practiced the lesson, as timing 
Seems to be a problem. Teacher does not handle 
questions from the students in a definitive 

way; i.e. answers are incomplete, and no attempt 
is made to tie the question into the lesson plan. 
Cognitive interaction largely one-way i.e. from 
teacher to students. Presentation minimally 
effective. 


Lesson plan was used. Behavioral objectives were 
Stated. Main points were stressed at the end of 
the lesson. Objectives of the lesson were rea- 
ched. However, teacher experienced some diffi- 
culty in involving students in discussion; 
relating questions to overall theme, etc. Pres- 
entation was too mechanistic. Little imaginative 
use of audio-visual aids, blackboard, etc. 
Average performance. Presentation was controlled 
and kept within the behavioral objectives (i.e. 
no attempt to extend the discussion to more 
complex and dynamic levels. | 


Well organized lesson. Good summary statements. 
Interaction of the class facilitated by appro- 
priate use of specific skills (elaboration, 
questioning, integrating, etc) Presentation 
extended beyond the parameters or objectives as 
stated. Imaginative use of audio-visual aids, 


blackboard. 


Well organized and received lesson. High cog- 
nitive level interaction developed. Teacher 
interpreted and guided the discussion in a non- 
direct way. Highly effective use of cognitive 


skills. 


Overall Performance: 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Learning was not facilitated by this teacher's 
presentation. Cognitive content and skill usage 
inappropriate. No attempt to facilitate inter- 
action with the students. No attempt to use 


affective skills. 


attempt to use both affective and cognitive 
ae eee Little evidence of interaction 
with group. Minimally effective performance. 
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Level 3 Evidence of skillful combination of both affec- 
tive and cognitive skills. Communication and 
interaction was directed (one-way), and moti- 
vation of the group reflected a rather static 
learning environment. Technically very little 
to criticize, but many suggestions on improve- 
ment could be offered. Average performance. 


Level 4 Smooth-flowing performance, with very few in- 
stances of inappropriate use of affective or 
cognitive skills. Skilful combination of skills. 
Group interaction was two-way. Teacher was 
Supportive, empathic and non-directive. This 
performance was above average. 


Level 5 Performance highly conducive to a dynamic, pro- 
ductive learning environment. Appropriate use 
and combination of affective and cognitive skills. 
Effective teaching. 


A copy of the Teacher-Effectiveness rating form is 
attached. Are there any questions on its function or use? 
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TEACHER-EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS 
Student-Teacher: 


Observer: Date: 


Lesson Topic: Tchg Method* Bs, 

(For: Definition, Instructions on use, and Differentiation 
between Levels and Scales (affective, cognitive, over- 
all) see Manual pages 17:2 to 17:5) 


Please rate the above student-teacher on the three scales 
which follow: Please note that the low end of the scale 
indicates ineffective or inappropriate performance, and that 
the high end of the scale indicates a judgment of effective 
or highly appropriate performance. A five-point scale is 
used in rating the teaching performance. The scale allows 
you to rate the performance on half-point intervals between 
Teand,5.. 


Cognitive 

a ceed TD a a et Ll) 
effectiveness T 2 3 4 5 
Affective , ; ’ ’ 
effectiveness L 2 a 4 5 
Overall ; ‘ ! ! ' L: ' 
Performance T 2 Fa) 4 5 


General comments: 


* Lecture, Lecture plus discussion, group discussion, 


Seminar, etc. 
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2. Teaching Methodology 


This final section of the course will concentrate on the 
application of the Affective Communication Skills to three 
methods of teaching: the lecture; the lecture plus discussion; 
the seminar or group discussion. 


There are many other methodologies used in teaching. 
The handout, Comparative Analysis of Group Methods (See Appen- 
dix III), lists several of these methods, along with some of 
the virtues and defects of each method. No single method 
adequately covers all of the instructional demands of the 
teaching act. You will probably find that an integrated 
approach to teaching, incorporating several methods, will be 
most effective in creating an appropriate learning environ- 
ment. 


A Functional Approach to Teaching: 


Each teaching method performs a specific function in the 
learning environment. The lecture, for example, is advan- 
tageous when you are covering basic descriptive material, 
knowledge of which will be necessary for future classroom 
activities. The lecture can also be used effectively to 
present novel information, to summarize material, or to pro- 
vide a basic framework or overview. The lecture plus dis- 
cussion divides your lesson presentation into two components: 
a lecture, providing basic information; and a discussion, 
which follows from the lecture materials. This method is 
particularly effective if you are introducing a controversial 
issue, or if you wish to engage the class in critical thinking 
and analysis. It can also function as a means by which mis- 
interpretations can be resolved. The seminar or group dis- 
cussion usually requires that certain preparatory materials 
have been made available to the students before the scheduled 
class. The content of these materials may be: an excerpt 
from text, material presented in an orienting lecture, a 
newspaper article, etc. Typical instructions would be: ' 
assigning the learner the task of compiling a list of questions 
for possible use in the seminar; assigning groups of students 
a particular framework or orientation FOr Criticizing che 


content. 


the teacher in the above examples ranges from 
We. control over information output and inter- 
action (lecture), to a non-directed, supportive role (seminar). 
The role of the student also changes?_ in the lecture, he is 
a passive receiver of information; while in the seminar he 
takes an active role in processing and dealing with the sub- 
Nect matter. icitie teaching-learning environment changes accor- 
dingly--from a relatively static, one-way mode of communication 
in the lecture, to a dynamic interactive process in the seminar. 
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Cognitive-Affective Teaching Skills - Interaction: 


Affective communication skills can play an important 
part in each of the three methodologies mentioned above. We 
will be concentrating on these three methods in our micro- 
training sessions. The manner in which the cognitive and 
affective teaching skills interact will vary depending on 
such variables as: subject matter, size of the classroom 
group, teaching method, etc. Nonetheless, you will find 
that even the lecture depends to some extent on the use of 
effective affective communication skills. Remember experi- 
encing the boring professor who droned on and on in a mono- 
tone, with one eye glued to a thick sheaf of notes which he 
religiously followed (the content of which was taken verbatim 
from the required text), and the other eye alternating between 
some imaginary point in space and the clock on the wall! 


We hope that the following sessions will make you more 
aware of the contributions of both cognitive and affective 
communication skills to that elusive "effective teaching" 
goal! 


Format -—- Second Section 


We will be following a format similar to that used in 
the first section of the course. Short lectures, preparatory 
materials, and demonstrations will precede each microtraining 
session. Demonstrations of the application of affective 
communication skills to each of the three teaching methodolo- 
gies will assume an important part of the instruction. In 
order to receive maximal benefit from the demonstrations, it 
is suggested that you take an active part in the activities. 


During the microtraining sessions, the class will once 
again be divided into two groups: participants, and observers. 
Those who participated as an observer in the first half of the 
course will continue to be an observer in this section. The 
participants from the first section will be the participants 


in this section. 


Participants - 


Participants w 
student. 


ill assume one of two roles: teacher or 


as sk of the teacher will be to conduct a 
peschel awe The teacher should attempt to incor- 
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eee eee atsecbave communication skills which facili- 
ares an effective presentation. At the end of the five 
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will be played back for the benefit of the group. A 
5-minute feedback period then follows, during which 

both "pupils" and "observers" provide the teacher with 
constructive criticism on cognitive, affective, and 
Overall aspects of the presentation. The teacher will 
then repeat the presentation. The aim of the second 
presentation is to incorporate the suggestions of the 
group, thereby improving the effectiveness of the lesson. 
A final 5-minute feedback period follows this second 
presentation. 


The teacher will have an Opportunity over the course 
of this last section to use three different teaching 
methodologies: lecture, lecture-plus-discussion, and 
seminar. 


Each lesson should follow a plan (refer to the 
preparatory notes for Session 2 for suggestions). The 
content of the lesson, and its organization should be 
formulated in advance of the scheduled presentation. 
Choice of subject matter, audio-visual aids, etc., rests 
entirely with the teacher. 


Note: You are responsible for handing out any 
preparatory materials necessary for the seminar 
presentation. The nature of possible preparatory 
materials varies: You may choose to circulate a 
controversial newspaper article, or an excerpt 
from text. Or, you may wish to construct a prob- 
lem situation or issue (simulation). Instructional 
Materials must be circulated to all members of the 
group well in advance of your presentation. Please 
try to restrict the materials to one page. 


pil - ask of the pupil is to be a pupil during 
Spee geo ceet arian of the teacher. You will then 
use the teacher effectiveness rating sheet as a basis for 
criticism of the teacher's performance. Instructions 
for use of this rating system are on pages 17:3 to 17:5. 
In brief, the system allows for an assessment of teach- 
ing performance according to three separate scales: 
(1) cognitive (2) affective (3) overall. The criteria 
for scoring are also outlined under Teaching Effectiveness, 
(page 17:2). Please study these instructions carefully 
before you arrive at any of the microtraining sessions. 


- observers will also use the Teacher 
Cp eer vers css System to assess the performance of each 
teacher. During the first 5-minute presentation by the 
teacher, the observer observes the performance of the 
teacher, and the interaction of the pupils. Asa result 
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of these observations (some of which should be noted 
on the assessment sheet as an aid to the rating assess- 
ment and also for use during the feedback session) the 
observer will then complete the rating scales. 


During the video-tape replay, the observers will 
meet aS a group to discuss their assessments. Members 
of the observer group will be given the opportunity to 
provide constructive criticism to the teacher during 
each feedback period. 
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SESSIONS 18 to 23 - Microteaching 


Session 18 will be devoted to demonstrations of the 
appropriate use of affective communication skills in three 
distinct teaching methods: the lecture; the lecture-plus- 
discussion; the seminar. This will prepare you for the 
three Workshops, of two sessions each, which will also focus 
on these methodologies. That is, Sessions 18 through 23 
will be dedicated to Microteaching. 
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: We have now come to the end of our Microtraining Work- 
shops. | 


Session # 24 will consist of an informal session to 
discuss the merits, problems etc., of the Microteaching Work- 
shops. 


Session # 25 will act as a balance to Session #2. That 
is, we will ask you to re-teach the lesson you presented at 
the beginning of the term. This will give you (and your 
instructors) some indication on how you have been able to 
apply the materials and microtraining of this course! 


Please read preparatory materials 25:1 for this session. 


Session # 26 will consist of a summarization and reca- 
pitulation of the course. At this time we will give you 
feedback on the improvement in your lessons; marks on your 
reports and/or assignments; and your final grade! 
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Preparatory Materials: Session # 25 


We would like you to re-present the lesson you presented 
in Session 2. This will give us some indication on whether 
this course has been effective in helping you to acquire 
affective communication skills and to apply them in a labora- 
tory-type classroom environment. 


Please keep the topic of your lesson presentation identi- 
cal to that used in the first presentation. You are at lib- 
erty however, to change the style of presentation, and even 
the content (as long as the topic remains the same). Don't 
forget, you are under a time limit of 15 minutes, and this 
limit will be strictly controlled. 


You may wish to refer back to the preparatory materials 
of Session 2 in preparing your lesson plan. You will also 
benefit from a quick review of the manual. 
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APPENDIX I 


A_Book Report On, "The Helping Relationship: Process and Skills" 
by Lawrence M. Brammer. (Englewood Ciiffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973.) 


The book, "The Helping Relationship" has as its main 
long-range goal to help people become better qualified in 
forming a helping relationship with a person in need of the 
Special skills a helper can offer. As Brammer stated in his 
introduction: "The basic purposes of this book are to describe 
a helping process and to provide a kind of road map for inter- 
ested people-helpers to guide them in thinking through some 
relevant principles, skills, and research." When speaking of 
the needs of an individual, it refers to those basic require- 
ments of life which must be fulfilled in order for the indi- 
vidual to live at his optimum level of functioning. If these 
needs are not met, a problem arises involving the health, both 
mental and physical, of the individual. Those unmet needs which 
result in a person functioning at a level which is below the 
optimum in regard to psychological or mental functioning, often 
require the assistance of a skilled person in helping the 
individual recognize and meet those needs in order to function 
at a higher level. This then describes the necessity of a 
helping relationship in promoting a. persons' mental well-being. 
' Brammer feels that most human needs can be met by non- 
specialists, and this particular book is aimed at assisting 
these people in recognizing and developing the skills necessary 
to form a helping relationship. The book is concerned with 
helping the normal individual to function at a higher level. 
This book is not concerned with abnormal psychology and ~ 
psychotherapy, but is more concerned about developing skills 
for communication in interpersonal relationships. 


Brammer stresses the definition of helping as people 
helping others to reach their personal goals and to strengthen 


their ability to cope with life. Help is a word that is very 


difficult to define because it has different meanings to 


i . It involves the helper's personality and 
eer the specific skills he develops towards better 
communication. Brammer stresses the importance of the helpee 
requesting help. Without this there cannot be a helping 
relationship. The person requiring help must see that he has 
a problem and that he needs assistance from another person in 
meeting his needs to overcome the problem. aoe prs et 
helping relationship is to make the helpee self-su erie 
and encourage him to help himself in the present as well as 
in the future. The helper must not come across to the helpee 

4 ior" person or the helpee probably will not accept 
ape UEes t develop a trusting relationship 
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importance of establishing this feeling of trust is almost 
immeasurable. It is the very basis of a helping relation- 
ship. Through trust, one will feel accepted, more comfortable 
in the situation and more understanding. The helper in a 
trusting relationship sees his position as facilitating and 
supporting. 


Brammer uses the model developed by Maslow in classifying 
human needs. Maslow describes human needs in relation to a 
hierarchy consisting of five levels. The levels are phsyio- 
logical needs, safety needs, love and belonging needs, need 
for self-esteem, and the need for self-actualization. In 
order for an individual to progress up the hierarchy, he must 
first meet the needs at the lower level. Therefore, when the 
individual meets the lower level needs, he moves on to the 
next level. As described in a diagram Maslow's Hierarchy of 
Needs would look like this: 


IN Need for self actualization 
Need for self-esteem 
Love needs 
Safety needs 


Physiologic needs 


The importance of such a theory is the fact that the inability 
to meet these needs often results in the necessity for another 
person's help. Thus, a helping relationship. The main levels 
requiring help in the form of counselling would be the levels 
involving love needs, need for self-esteem, and the need for 
self actualization. Brammer feels that by entering into a 
helping relationship as a helper, one may fulfil the need 

for self-actualization. He feels that by helping others, an 
individual may strengthen his own self-image and self con— 
fidence, and perform up to the level of his potential abili- 


ties. 


cribes some of the necessary characteristics 


Brammer des Some of the personal character- 


which a helper must possess. 


istics are: 
1. awareness of self and values 


2. feelings of the Be Lp 
helper as a mode 

y pee ane in people and social change 
5. helper ethics 

6. responsibility 
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it is necessary that the helper understand his own 
feelings and ideas and personal frame of reference. A helper 
must have this self-awareness. He must understand his con- 
cepts and feelings about man, about life and about helping. 
He must avoid projecting his ideas and values onto the 
helpee. The helper must be aware of his own needs, and he 
must have met the need for self confidence. Brammer states 
that a helper needs a strong ego, which means confidence in 
his worth as a person. The helper functions also as a model 
to his helpee. Helpees ‘tend to imitate the behavior of 
their helper as well as identify with his views and his 
values. This happens whether we want it to or not. A helper 
must have a genuine concern for people and must want to help. 
They need an altruistic attitude. This is a tendency to act 
for another's benefit as if the other was himself, or helping 
without getting anything in return. People often tend to 
help people who have previously helped them. The helper 
must follow a set of ethical behaviors which reflect on his 
own morals, society's codes, and the norms of the helping 
professions. The helper must behave ethically and be respons- 
ible or accountable for his acts. He must know his own 
limits, and must transfer the responsibility of the relation- 
ship to a more qualified person if there is a need to do so. 
A helper needs to be empathic, he needs to project warmth 
and caring to the helpee, he needs to be open in order to 
promote self-disclosure, he must respect the helpee's welfare 
and individuality, he must attempt to be specific rather than 
general and vague and he needs to be flexible as a helper. 


Brammer states that, "every helping person needs a 
guiding theory to help him make sense out of the complexities 
in the helping process." This theory becomes the helper's 
guiding principles. Each helper must develop his own theory 
base for helping. To help build this theory, he looks at his 
own experiences in life, he becomes aware of his own needs and 
values. He must also recognize his own communication styles. 
He also employs a great deal of common sense in his theory of 
helping. In his book, Brammer goes on to describe how to go 
about constructing your own theory base and how it can be 
useful for the helper when in a helping relationship. Brammer 
also describes some of the common general theories regarding 


the helping process. 


ribes the helping process as that of a rela- 
Pent es aie fe built up by means of interview. The inter- 
view involves two parties, one the helper and the other the 
helpee. The helping relationship is an on-going process which 
is constantly changing. It involves communication between the 
two participants at both verbal and non-verbal levels. It 
is through this process of interpersonal communication that 
the needs of the helpee are recognized and a plan of action 
to meet these needs is established. Again the importance of 
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a trusting relationship is stressed. An individual will 
generally accept the help of a person whom they feel they 

can trust. The motives of the helper are an important 

issue here. Tue helper must show his sincere desire to help. 
The helpee must feel accepted and valued as a person. The 
helping process takes the typical approach of problem-solving. 
Problem-solving involves several steps to reach the desired 
outcome. Many people have described different steps in 
problem-solving but basically the steps are the presence of 

a problem, analyzing the facts, deciding what the real prob- 
lem is, deciding on a plan of action, and carrying out the 
plan which is best suited to meet the desired outcome or goal. 


Brammer describes the general stages involved in the 
helping process. They are: 


1. Entry: Preparing the helpee and opening the relation- 
ship. 


2. Clarification: Stating the problem or concern and 
reasons for seeking help. 


3. Structure: Formulating the contract and the structure. 
4. Relationship: Building the helping relationship. 


5. Exploration: Exploring problems, formulating goals, 
planning strategies, gathering facts, expressing 
deeper feelings, learning new skills. 


6. Consolidation: Exploring alternatives, working 
through feelings, practicing new skills. 


i trate- 
7. Planning: Developing a plan of action using streé 
gies pee ae Tee conflicts, reducing painful feelings, 
and consolidating and generalizaing new skills or 
behaviors to continue self-directed activities. 


8. Termination: Evaluating outcomes and terminating the 


relationship. 
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an interpersonal relationship. The quality of the communi- 
cation influences the quality of the relationship. The skill 
of listening is basic to the relationship. Listening involves 
not only verbal language but also body language. Attentive 
and sensitive listening often enhances communication on the 
part of the helpee. Brammer discusses the importance of an 
attending behavior on the part of the helper. Attending 
behavior often encourages the individual to verbalize his 
ideas and feelings. Other skills involving listening are 
paraphrasing and clarifying the helpees' messages. Another 
major skill is that of leading, which helps to encourage the 
individual to respond to communication., Reflecting is 
another major skill required for good communication. To 
reflect is to show the client that we understand his ideas 

and feelings. Reflecting involves three main areas, feeling, 
experience and content. The helper must be able to feel the 
helpee's feelings, recognize what the helpee is experiencing 
and understand what he is saying. Reflecting assists the 
helper to gain a better understanding of the individual. The 
skill of summarizing is one which involves tying all the facts, 
ideas, and feelings together. This helps to show where the 
relationship is at and where it should go from there. It 

aids in showing the helpee that progress is being made. Con- 
fronting is another complex skill in helping. It involves 
the helper recognizing his own feelings and sharing these 
with the helpee and it also involves different methods of 
self-confrontation. Interpreting, or explaining the meaning 
of events to the helpee in order to help them see their prob- 
lem from a new perspective, is another skill which a helper 
must possess in order to have an effective discussion with 
the helpee. This aids in teaching the helpee to be able to 
interpret his actions and behaviors on his own. The skill 
involving the passing of information and the sharing of these 
facts is an important tool in an interpersonal relationship. 

A good examples of this is giving advice to the helpee. It 
must be stressed that this should be done with caution because 
the advice is not always appropriate in every situation. Some 
special skills are required of a helper when dealing with 
crisis or stress situations. coneces and Rea pine convene 
is i ing such times. eassuring skills relax- 
eco nr a iapateake also to help reduce the tension and 


build confidence in the helpee. 


oal of a helping relationship is to reach 
a Pee ee deci rat outcome. A helper wants positive action 
by the helpee to show that the desired goal has been met. 
Again the problem-solving approach to reach the goal must be 
stressed. Use of the problem-solving approach in changing 
behavior requires very special skills which usually require 
a great deal of practice. Skills to aid in changing behavior 
a such things as modeling, rewarding, contracting, extinguish- 


ing, and desensitizing skills. 
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APPENDIX II 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
HANDBOOK I: COGNITIVE DOMAIN 


Bloom, 


B. S., Engelhart, M. D., Furst, E. SePeHrll W. H., 


Krathwohl, D. R. London, England: Longmans, Green and 
Con 1956. 


The following is a condensed version of the above Tax- 


onomy. 


An illustrative educational objective follows the 


description of each subcategory. Please refer to the original 
work for details. 


KNOWLEDGE 


1 00 


KNOWLEDGE - the recall of specifics and universals, 
the recall of methods and processes, or the recall of 
a pattern, structure, or setting. Recall involves 
little more than bringing to mind the appropriate 
material. Although some alteration of the material 
may be required, this is a relatively minor part of 
the task. 


1.10 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFICS 


1.11 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFIC FACTS 
e.g. The possession of a minimum knowledge 
about the organisms studied in the 


laboratory. 


1.20 KNOWLEDGE OF WAYS AND MEANS OF DEALING WITH 
SPECIFICS 


1.21 KNOWLEDGE OF CONVENTIONS 
e.g. To make pupils conscious of correct 
forms and usage in speech and writing. 
1.22 KNOWLEDGE OF TRENDS AND SEQUENCES 
e.g. Knowledge of the basic trends under- 
lying the development of public assis- 
tance programs. 
KNOWLEDGE OF CLASSIFICATIONS AND CATEGORIES 
e.g. Becoming familiar with a range of types 
of literature. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CRITERIA 
ire e.g. Knowledge of criteria for the evalu- 
; ation of recreational activities. 
OWLEDGE OF METHODOLOGY 
ee i Knowledge of scientific methods for 


studying health concepts. 
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1.30 KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSALS AND ABSTRACTIONS 
IN A FIELD 


1.31 KNOWLEDGE OF PRINCIPLES AND GENERALIZATIONS 
e.g. The recall of major generalizations 
ds about particular cultures. 
1.32 KNOWLEDGE OF THEORIES AND STRUCTURES 
e.g. The recall of major theories about 
particular cultures. 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS - organized modes of oper- 
ation and generalized techniques for dealing with materials 
and problems. 


2600 


COMPREHENSION - a type of understanding or apprehension 
such that the individual knows what is being communicated 
and can make use of the material or idea being communi- 
cated without necessarily relating it to other material 
Or seeing its fullest implications. 


2.10 TRANSLATION 
e.g. Skill in translating mathematical verbal 
material into symbolic statements and vice 


versa. 


2.20 INTERPRETATION 
e.g. The ability to interpret variousetypes of 


social data. 


2.30 EXTRAPOLATION ; 
e.g. Skill in predicting continuation of trends. 


APPLICATION - the use of abstractions in particular and 

concrete situations. 

e.g. Application to the phenomena discussed in one | 
paper of the scientific terms or concepts used in 


another paper. 


ication into its 
ANALYSIS - the breakdown of a communica i 
constituent elements or parts such that the relative 
f ideas is made clear and/or the relations 


eo ee ssed are made explicit. 


between the ideas expre 


ALYSLS OF ELEMENTS 
os ee Skill in distinguishing facts from hypotheses. 
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among the ideas in a passage. 
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4.30 ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
e.g. Ability to recognize the general techniques 
used in persuasive materials such as adver- 
tising, propaganda, etc. 


SYNTHESIS - the putting together of elements and parts 
so as to form a whole. 


5.10 PRODUCTION OF A UNIQUE COMMUNICATION 
e.g. Ability to plan a unit of instruction for 
a particular situation. 


5.20 PRODUCTION OF A PLAN, OR PROPOSED SET OF OPERATIONS 
e.g. Ability to propose ways of testing hypotheses. 


5.30 DERIVATION OF A SET OF ABSTRACT RELATIONS 
e.g. Ability to make mathematical discoveries 
and generalizations. 


EVALUATION - Quantitative and qualitative judgments 
about the value of material and methods for given pur- 


poses. 


6.10 JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
e.g. The ability to indicate logical fallacies 


in arguments 


6.20 JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF EXTERNAL CRITERIA 
e.g. The comparison of major theories, general- 
izations, and facts about particular cultures. 
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TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
HANDBOOK IT: AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 
Krathwohl, D. R., Bloom, B. S., Masia, B. B. New York, 


Exec Davia McKay Co. Inc., 1964, 


The following is a condensed version of the above Tax- 


onomy. An illustrative educational objective follows the 
description of each Subcategory. Please refer to the origin- 
al work for details. 


Je, 


RECEIVING (ATTENDING) - The learner is sensitized to the 
existence of certain phenomena and stimuli: that is, 

he is willing to receive or attend to them. Three sub- 
categories indicate the continuum of attending levels. 


1.1 AWARENESS 
e.g. Develops awareness of aesthetic factors in 
architecture. 


1.2 WILLINGNESS TO RECEIVE 
e.g. Increase in sensitivity to human need and 


pressing social problems. 


1.3 CONTROLLED OR SELECTED ATTENTION 
e.g. Alertness toward human values and judgments 
on life as they are recorded in literature. 


RESPONDING - The student is actively attending. The 
category describes "interest" objectives, i.e. the 
desire that a child become sufficiently involved in or 
committed to a subject, phenomenon, or activity that 
he will seek it out and gain satisfaction from working 


with it or engaging in.it. 


2.1 ACQUIESCENCE IN RESPONDING 
e.g. Obeys the playground regulations. 


2.2 WILLINGNESS TO RESPOND stent 
e.g. Acceptance of responsibility for his own health 


and for the protection of the health of others. 


SFACTION IN RESPONSE 
oe ack Takes pleasure in conversing with many differ- 


ent kinds of people. 


ing, phenomenon, or behavior has worth. 
wraeane Pane dicen eth part a result of the indi- 
ssessment, but it is much more 
been slowly internalized or 
be used by the student as his 
Behavior is motivated by the 


This concep 
vidual's own valuing or a 
a social product that has 
accepted and has come to 
own criterion of worth. 
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individual's commitment to the underlying value guiding 
the behavior. 


3.1 ACCEPTANCE OF A VALUE 


e.g. Continuing desire to develop the ability to 
Speak and write effectively. 


3.2 PREFERENCE FOR A VALUE 
e.g. Deliberately examines a variety of viewpoints 
on controversial issues with a view to fornm- 
ing opinions about them. 


3.3 COMMITMENT 
e.g. Devotion to those ideas and ideals which are 
the foundation of democracy. 


ORGANIZATION - As the learner successively internalizes 
values he encounters situations for which more than one 
value is relevant. Thus necessity arises for (a) the 
organization of the values into a system, (b) the deter- 
mination of the interrelationships among them, and (c) 
the establishment of the dominant. and pervasive ones. 
This category describes the beginnings of a value sys- 
tem. It is subdivided into two levels. 


4.1 CONCEPTUALIZATION OF A VALUE ayes 
e.g. Forms judgments as to the responsibility of 
society for conserving human and material 


resources. 


4.2 ORGANIZATION OF A VALUE SYSTEM 
e.g. Weighs alternative social policies and prac- 
tices against the standards of the public 
welfare rather than the advantage of spec- 
ialized and narrow interest groups. 


CHARACTERIZATION BY A VALUE OR VALUE COMPLEX —- At this 
level of internalization the values already have a place 
in the individual's value hierarchy, are organized into 
some kind of internally consistent system, have con- 
trolled the behavior of the individual for a sufficient 
time that he has adapted to behaving this way; and an 
evocation of the behavior no longer arouses emotion or 
affects except when the individual is threatened or ‘ 
hallenged. Two aspects constitute the subcategores: 
ae the generalization of this control to SO much of 
behavior that he is described and 


the individual's ea 
j s a person by these pervasive contr ing 
Bee (py the integration of these beliefs, 


ideas, and attitudes into a total philosophy or world 


view. 
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GENERALIZED SET 


e.g. Readiness to revise judgments and to change 
behavior in the light of evidence. 


CHARACTERIZATION 

e.g. Develops for regulation of one's personal and 
Civic life a code of behavior based on eth- 
ical principles consistent with democratic 
ideals. 
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APPENDIX III 


Reproduced , with permission, from: The Psychology of the 
Learning Group McLeish, J., Matheson, Wory Bank 7, aie, 
London: Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., 1973, pp 107-110. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF GROUP METHODS 
(1) LECTURE 
Virtues 


Coverage of fundamental points 
Economical, planned and direct analysis of an area 
Provides a general framework 


Defects 


Does not necessarily engage attention or participation 
Inefficient and uneconomic of time when books available 
Not adapted to individual needs 

Tends to present knowledge as a 'closed' system 


(2) Group Tutorial 
Virtues 


The interplay of minds stimulates thought 
Combines economy of time and direction of effort with two-way 


communication | ; ' 
Permits considerable freedom to pursue interests in depth 


Defects 


Sometimes may appear to be aimless - therapeutic, not creative 


Diffident, shy students may not participate | 
Tends to move slowly over ground to be covered, coverage inaade- 


quate 
(3) Free Group Discussion 
Virtues 


Develops a sense of discipline and responsibility in the 


Pe ne dicore nity for genuine discussion, discovery and 
development 


Enables instructor really to know students 
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Defects 


May serve merely as an emotional release, but is not really 
a teaching device 


Aimless and undisciplined 
Often irrelevant to tutor's objectives 


(4) Seminar 
Virtues 


Allows everyone to benefit from others' experience in a sys- 
tematic framework 

Participants are free to conduct research into their partic- 
ular problem and present the results 

Gives diffident members the opportunity to lead in a prepared 
and structured situation 


Defects 


Students have inadequate knowledge to contribute successfully 
Can be ruined by a poor leader or chairman 
Some 'sit back' when own interest has been covered 


(5) Individual Supervision (or Tutorial) 


Virtues 


Students really work 
One-to-one interaction creates understanding and good relation- 


ship between student and tutor 
Individual difficulties can be overcome 


Defects 


Logistics difficult because of large numbers and limited time 

Personal relations between a given tutor and a particular 
student may not be the best 

Perhaps intimidating to student 


(6) Role Play 


Virtues 


i i idi ick-thinking 
f-expression, lucidity, quick-t 
Bega, Pater nan to feel as well as to think about different 


s , : 
It BARGE great fun, and acts to improve human relations 
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Defects 


Artificiality results when 'leader' or ‘performers' are poor 
Over self-conscious to start with: takes time to learn the 
technique 


The 'sophisticated' student finds it difficult to cooperate 


(7) Laboratory 


Virtues 


Enables pursuit in depth and development of scientific method 
It is learning by experience and concrete activity 
Stimulates individual work and research attitudes 


Defects 


Time-consuming for students 
Needs other supporting methods and intensive supervision 
May be too desiccated and routinised ('school science' ) 


(8) Demonstration 


Virtues 


Shows the correct procedure and allows student to analyse it 


in detail 
Teacher's own failure make useful discussion points - criteria 


of excellence are built up _ ; 
A concrete illustration of a skill is always better than mere 


talk about it 


Defects 


It often leads to a pale copy of what Kes aa ae and may 
revent the student finding his own fee 
student may model performance on that of the teacher and 


thus stifle initiative 
Illustrates only one way of doing a thing 


(9) Case Study 


Virtues | 
Draws in students in group interaction and uses their own 


life experience 
Realistic discussion of pr 
Provides for emotional devel 

for cognitive understanding 


inciples in the concrete instance 
lopment ('insights') as well as 
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Defects 


Irrelevant material remembered 

Over-simplification - abstracted from context may be too 
concrete 

Depends on understanding leadership 


(10) Project 
Virtues 


Personal involvement and commitment in depth gives more 
thorough knowledge 

Student must use own resources 

Demonstrates a number of different approaches to a single 
problem 


Defects 
Time-consuming 


Needs careful directing, otherwise may achieve little 
May prove great strain on the student if task is substantial 
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APPENDIX ITI 


Table A - Correlations between 
Bales' Rater Pairs*for Teacher 


and Group Codinags 


Pre-Test Post-Test 
Subject Correlations Rater Correlations Rater 
Number teh Group Pair Tehs Group Pair 
ak 296 202 4/3 preys) Oe 4/1 
2 Ae Ae Ne) “4/3 Spell rele) 271 
3 sor - 80 4/3 =o. 94 4/2 
4 -20 96 4/1 oo! <O2 4/1 
5) 325 1.00 5/4 q29 pds: 4/1 
6 94 1.00 2/1 0 99 4/1 
q/ ists: 220 4/1 wae oon 4/1 
8 cod, 94 4/1 rae Pe 295 4/1 
9 299 295 4/1 }!) Age) 5: 4/1 
10 - 86 See 572 = 2)8) oo 4/1 
ZL pees, Fee Ts) 4/1 . 86 ef }S) 4/3 
MW 599 Aen | 4/1 - 80 eS) ast 
3 eo? 1.00 4/1 yeh) ASS) 4/1 
14 295 295 cy Al 295 32 4/1 
15 moo 98 4/1 eeke) 2-95 4/1 
16 295 a 210) 4/3 Asie, ake) 2/5 
Li ooe 208 sya PES Is) ee 4/1 
18 .97 84 5/3 96 291 4/2 
19 .98 93 cyAl .98 93 4/1 
20 ae 0 .93 alfa - 96 299 4/1 
23. 98 93 o/ 1. -82 - 84 4/3 
22 .99 98 4/1 - 86 - 80 4/2 
23 292 89 5/4 .93 -83 ol 
4/1 .92 297 4/1 
24 <5 97 
25 99 98 4/1 -99 -99 4/1 
: 3/2 90 92 4/1 
26 .o7 yoo A 
27 aoe ol 4/3 DoS neh, 4/ 


* Indicates the component members of the 


rating pair: (4/3 = a pair composed of 


rater #4 and rater #3) 
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APPENDIX III 


Table B - Distribution of Bales' Rater Pairs 
for Pre-Test and Post-Test Micro-Lessons 


Pre-Test Post-Test Combined (Pre-Post ) 
Tapes Coded Tapes Coded Tapes Coded 
mc tore her Aa), VERE 
il 41 18 67 29 54 

5 19 2 "/ 7 3 

2 7 4h ies 6 et 

0 O 3 aL 3 a3) 

3 Ly 6) 0 3 BaD 

2 7 0 0 2 3.5 

2 7 6) 0) 2 CME) 

all 4 @) 0 al 2 

1 A O O 1 2 
27 100% 27 100% 54 100% 
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Operant 
categories 


1. Mand 


2. Tact 


3. Extended 
Tact 


APPENDIX IV 


McLeish/Martin (1975) 
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Category System for Analysis 
of Communicative Behavior 


Definitions 


A verbal operant in which 
the response is reinforced 
by a characteristic conse- 
quence. The response is 


therefore under the function- 


al control of relevant con- 
ditions of deprivation or 
aversive stimulation 


A verbal operant in which 
a response of given form 
is evoked (or at least 
strengthened) by the actual 
presence of a particular 
object, or event, or prop- 
erty of an object or event. 


A verbal operant in which 
a response is generated 
by physical properties of 
objects and events where 
the association between 
the speaker's behavior and 
the physical properties 1s 
not commonly reinforced by 
the particular verbal 


community. 


Examples - 
behaviors included 


Vocal 

1. "Carr yous tel le me 

what your name is?" 

2. "Forget about 
chate- 

3. "Let's stop avoid- 

ing the task." 

Nonvocal 

4. Questioning 

glances 

5. Directing gestures, 

of command, etc. 


Vocal 

1. "His chair is 
vacant, " 

2. "The group is 
anxious." 

3. "Here, in this 
room, " 

Nonvocal 

4. Any acknowledgment 
of an object, or on- 
going physical activ- 
ity, referred to by 
gestures. 


Vocal 

Toy Lts.a Droody 
morgue" (referring 
to the group situ- 
ation). 

2. "The preacher 
said so" (referring 
to the therapist). 
Nonvocal 


3. Ritualized bow- 


ing to the group 
leader (the gestures 
are not entirely 
appropriate to the 
object actually being 
referred to. 
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Operant 
categories 


4. 


ae 


4 


Echoic 


Intra- 
verbal 


Dominant 
COncrolL 
autc— 
clereic 


Negative 
affective 
auto- 
SVitic 


Definitions 


A verbal operant in which 
the response is under the 
control of verbal stimuli 
such that the response has 
formal properties precisely 
the same as the stimulus. 


A verbal operant in which 
the response is thematically 
related, but shows no point- 
to-point correspondence to 
the verbal stimulus. 


A verbal operant which 
calls attention to the 
speaker or what he is say- 


ing. 


A verbal operant which 
indicates a negative 
emotional reaction to what 


has been said. 
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Examples - 
kehaviors included 


Vocal 

l. Any spoken repe- 
ELtion: 

2. Laughter which 
follows closely an 
inttdelburst of 
murchs 

Nonvocal 

3. Modelling of pos- 
tures, gestures, etc, 
by some other partici- 
pant. 


Vocal 

1. "We have certain 
expectations" (follows 
upon "The group is 
waiting for some- 
thing to happen"). 
2. "We share a few 
laughs" (part of an 
anecdote about 
friends). 

Nonvocal 

3. Stretching and 
yawning (behaviors 
occur during a mono- 
logue on fatigue). 


Vocal 

be Nowe 

oe 'CO. wt 

SeetiWell. ah! ma" 
Nonvocal 

4, Leaning forward 
or leaning back in 
chair (attention 
getting). 


Vocal 

1 et Noveeart | 

2. "I doubt it very 
much!" 


Nonvocal 


3. Cutting, across 
the flow of communi- 
cation with a dis- 
ruptive gesture. 
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Operant | ' Examples - 
categories Definitions behaviors included 


4. Looking away 
from the speaker. 
5. Clicking a cig- 
arette lighter when 
someone else is 
speaking. 


8. Informa- A verbal operant which Vocal 
tive auto- clarifies or alters the 1. "I see where..." 
SLLtic effect of a given communi- 2. "On the other 
cation but does so without hand..." 
any indication of emotion. 3. "However, it 
could che t2.0,."! 
Ay. “VE WESR: a. Sc es etLe 
Nonvocal 
5. Any dramatiza- 
tion or gesture which 
clarifies other ver- 
bal behaviors e.g., 
a shrug which accom- 
panies the word 'ton- 
fusion." 


9. Submissive A verbal operant which Vocal 
control indicates passive accep- 1. A bland "yes". 


autoclitic tance. Nonvocal : 
“a ae 2. Attentive lis- 


tening postures. 

3. Direct and con- 
tinuing eye contact 
with speaker. 


10. Positive A verbal operant which Vocal. ; 
affective indicates a positive iL "1 agree. f 
autoclitic reaction to what has 2° "Definitely. 
been said. Nonvocal 
3. Smiling. 
4, Nodding. 
5. Laughing at a 
joke, etc. 
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APPENDIX V 


Rules For Coding - 
McLeish/Martin (1975) Operant System 


The following rules for coding were used in this study. 


The rules are a modification of those used by Martin (1973). 


1. 


Wherever possible code Mand, Tact, or Extended Tact. 
These categories have priority. Echoics, Intraverbals 
and Autoclitics are all stimulated by these operants. 
Behaviors in these priority categories provide the found- 
ation for human communication. 

The coding of operant categories is governed by the 
salience of operant incidence within each 3-second period. 
That is, where more than one operant is emitted in the 
coding interval, the functional saliency of one operant 
over another determines the final categorization. 

Code Extended Tact rather than Tact when the operant is 
under the control of the physical properties of a stimu- 
lus occasion, but the erations between stimulus and 
operant is not commonly reinforced by the verbal commun- 
ity: and hence, the physical reference of the response is 
not readily accessible to the listener. 

Code Extended Tact rather than Intraverbal when the oper- 
ant is stimulated by the physical occasion rather than a 
preceding thematically related stimulus. 


Code Extended Tact rather than Tact when the exact physi- 


cal situation which whould imply a Tact coding is no 
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longer present in its entirety, but is partial in effect 

so as to warrant a tact coding, e.g., anecdotes or 

comments about past or near past. 

Code single pronouns by themselves as a Tact only when 

an obvious gesture relates them to physical stimuli. 

Otherwise do not code single pronouns unless they are 

considered the salient operant emitted in the time inter- 

val. 

The autoclitic category catches most of what Bales calls 

"non-verbal" behavior. This category is broken down into 

five parts to increase its discriminatory power. 

(a) affective - If a behavior is disruptive (example: 
clicking cigarette lighter, blowing nose, clearing 
throat, etc., while another is talking) it is coded 
as Negative Affective Autoclitic. 

Positive behaviors such as laughing at a joke, rein- 
forcing head nods, etc., are coded as Positive Affec- 
tive Autoclitic. 

(b) control - If there is an obvious attempt to draw 
attention to oneself (example: lighting a cigarette 
in a period of silence) this is coded as a Dominant 
Control Autoclitic. Pointings and dramatizations 
which accompany spoken operants are usually coded 
as Dominant Control Autoclitics. 


If the emitted operant indicates passive acceptance 
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(i.e. silence, listening) it is coded as Submissive 


Control Autecclitic. 


(c) informative (task-related) - Autoclitics emitted in a 


neutral manner by the speaker and which clarify (qual- 


ify, or quantify) previously given information are 
coded as Informative Autoclitics. 

Coding of single autoclitics: 

(a) Code responses of the form "well", "yeah", "no", 
"you know" as Dominant Control Autoclitic where the 
main purpose of the operant is to gain attention. 
This can usually be ascertained if other responses 


by the same individual follow such a response. 


‘(b) Single-word autoclitics other than the initial 


occurrence in the body of a phrase are generally 
considered trivial, and therefore not salient unless 
they serve a distinct function separate from the 
overall context in which they appear. 

(c) If an initial autoclitic interrupts or cuts across 
another speaker, it is coded as Negative Affective 
Autoclitic. 

Laugher is usually coded as autoclitic - the specific 

type depending on its specific function. However, in 

general laughter, only the first person to laugh is 


given the categorization Positive Affective Autoclitic, 


the rest being coded as Echoics. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Course Evaluation Assignment 


The following is a summary of the positive and negative 
evaluative judgments obtained from the Participant and Obser- 
ver groups in a written course evaluation assignment. 


(1) Positive Comments - The consensus was that the manual 
was clear, comprehensible, relevant, and well-organized, and 
that it provided a framework for the workshops and demon- 
strations. The observation sheets were helpful in providing 
meaningful feedback to the participants. The video-tape play- 
back was seen by the participants as providing excellent 
feedback, and a‘means of accurate discrimination. The organ- 
ization of the course and the scheduling of activities around 
a strict time schedule was commended. The class knew exactly 
where they were and where they were going. 


The classroom environment facilitated interaction. The 
instructors worked well together and related to each other, 
thus providing a good model for team teaching from both an 
organizational and human relations standpoint. The instruc- 
tors were understanding and energetic. The fact that the 
group felt free to share their problems reflects favorably 
on the instructors: that is, the appropriate atmosphere 
encouraged personal interaction. 


The course reached the objective of allowing each par- 
ticipant to work through a micro-training block for each set 
of skills. Powers of observation were sharpened through a 
combination of theory and application. The lectures were 
interesting and complemented the manual and demonstrations. 
Rating scales were useful and provided feedback to both 
participants and observers. In general the techniques of 
observation, feedback, and skill breakdown made one aware of 
the importance of developing affective and effective skills 
of communication. The emphasis was on real experience and 


total participation. 


Through the variety of role-play situations and teaching 
areas, we realized that the use of the skill clusters was 
appropriate in a variety of situations in the classroom, and 
in fact any situation where one communicates with other people. 


The emphasis was on the way we feel, the only course I 
have ever had dealing with this important dimension. A pro- 


found learning experience. 
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The outcomes and rewards of this instructional method 
greatly outweigh those achieved through the traditional 
lecture method. The course was one of the most useful and 
practical courses taken in my preparation for teaching. 
The importance of observation, development and practice of 
skills, are advantageous: to those who will be entering a 
communicating profession. The experiences in class have 
increased my self-confidence in both teaching and other 
life-situations. Hope you will continue with it because I 
am sure it will become better each year. Appreciate the 
opportunity to provide input for change, and improvement of 
the course. 


The course was fun. It helped me to relate to various 
people in the class, and to understand them. An enjoyable 
experience. 


(2) Negative Comments - Observers admitted to learning 
about skills, but wanted opportunity to practice and use 
them appropriately. The Bales system needed more instruc- 
tion and simplification to be understood by the observers. 
The observers felt left out, and wanted to participate. They 
also wanted to see the vidéo-tape replay. 


Time limitations meant that there was not enough time 
for all to participate, or to improve skills to excellent 
performance. More time was needed to demonstrate and prac- 
tice the clusters. At times the micro-counselling problems 
became too personal. Individual informal discussions after 
the workshops would have been helpful. We were too rushed, 
and there were no open discussions sufficiently long enough 
to discuss problems in one area before we were involved in 
a new skill area. 


A halo effect for individual participants biased ratings 
in the micro-counselling sessions at the beginning of the 
course. However this did not happen in the micro-teaching 


sessions. 


The classroom was too small for informal practice © 
sessions. The video camera and television screen restricted 
space in which to move for the participants, and made them 
a little nervous at the beginning of the course. 


Some of the terms were confusing. Needed more discussions 

on differences between skills before actual demonstrations. 

To expect one to develop these skills in the course of one- 
half term is unrealistic. The criticism of observers was 

too negative. Not enough praise given for things done right. 

A lot of destructive rather than constructive criticism given 
by the group. Participants experienced frustrations in F 
accepting criticism and benefitting from it in the initia 


workshops. 
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Not enough time was available to make the transition 
from dyadic skill practice to group practice; or from high 
school instruction to elementary. There were times when a 
five-minute block of time was not sufficient to practice a 
skill. In role play, the helpee sometimes made it difficult 
for the helper to demonstrate the skills. Sometimes a 
repeat of an excellent performance showed signs of deteri- 
orating. 


No time available for individual instruction and/or 
individual problems. While agreeing about the need for 
research, we still felt uneasy about being used as 'subjects'. 
The all-day workshop was too intense, and fatiguing. Re- 
peating the same situations in the micro-training block was 
boring. 
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